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Off the Editor's Chest 


ONSUMERS, who last fall made it unmistak- 
ably clear that they wanted ample supplies of 
meat and were not in a mood to be told by govern- 
ment officials just how much they were to be per- 
mitted to have, will need to be just as forthright in 
indicating their wishes with respect to certain other 
commodities, if they wish to see a return to pre- 
war days of abundance and convenient buying. 
Since commodities bought by every homemaker 
have become pawns in the shadowy chess game of 
international affairs, it is important for consumers 
to inform themselves about the various issues in- 
volved and communicate their views to their duly 
elected representatives in Congress as to whether 
they are or are not willing to do without certain 
commodities to further some particular foreign 
policy. 

Take the question of sugar, for example. 
many consumers know that the total amount of 
Cuban sugar that the United States ts permitied to 
buy for home consumption is set by a 19-nation inter- 
national food council, and not by our ability to pay 
for the amount U. S. consumers would like to 
use? It may be very plausibly reasoned that this 
country should not use its more advantageous finan- 
cial position to outbid other countries which need 
sugar but which cannot afford as much as American 
consumers might be willing to pay in order that 
they could obtain larger quantities than we are now 
allocated. But certainly this cause of our present 
sugar shortage should be given considerably more 
publicity than it now receives, so that consumers 
in the United States may have an opportunity to 


How 


consider the question and decide for themselves 
whether, when the authorization of the present ra- 
tioning system comes to an end with the Second 
War Powers act, due to expire on March 31, 1947, 
they want it continued on the same basis, or wish 
to go back to getting sugar in the old-fashioned 
way, by competitive bidding in a free world market. 

Another cause of the sugar shortage appears to 
be that large quantities from our allotment have 
been sent abroad with famine relief shipments to 
such countries as Yugoslavia. The inner circle of 
government officials responsible for the size of the 
sugar quota for domestic use may argue that nu- 
tritionists hold we normally eat more sugar than is 
good for us, hence it is to our own best interests to 
have our supplies cut down. It is undoubtedly 
true that the amount of sugar in the U. S. diet is 
too high, but making it so scarce so that it cannot 
be obtained for home baking, home-canned fruits, 
and homemade jellies, which are considered more 
wholesome sources of sweets than the average 
bakery products, “‘store’’ cookies, and soft drinks 
(which do seem to be quite generally available), 
cannot be justified as a wise policy from a health 
standpoint. 

Another example of bureaucratic interference 
with customary food habits occurred last spring 
when the Administration ordered that flour must 
be so milled as to be of 80 percent extraction, in- 
stead of the traditional 72 percent or less that 
makes the customary ‘‘white flour” that has been 
the standard type for many decades. The action 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Electric Room-Heaters— 
“Bowl Heaters” and Other Types 


wo considering the mat- 
ter of electric heaters, it 
is important to understand at 
the outset that one will get 
more heat in the living room 
by the burning of a given 
amount of coal in one’s own 
furnace or stove than can be 
obtained through the burning 
of the same amount of coal 
under the boilers of the electric 
plant to make steam to run the 
turbine that turns the electric 
generator which sends the clec- 
tricity to the home where it is 
expended in an electric heater." 

But electric heaters present 
a number of attractive features. 
They are prompt in operation, 
do not vitiate the air, do not 
emit odors (unless dust has been 
allowed to collect on the heater 
element), they do not require 
pipes, flues, or a supply of addi- 
tional fuel. The heat they gen- 
erate can be applied when and 
where it is needed. They usu- 
ally present less hazards of oper- 
ation than other types of heat- 
ers. They are very readily in- 
stalled and put into operation, 
many models are easily moved 
from place to place as use or 
fancy may suggest, in many 
types the heat emitted may be 
directed to a chosen spot, they 
are noiseless in operation, usu- 


!1The production of one kilowatt-hour at the out- 
going lines of an electric plant has called for the 
expenditure of something like 25,000 British 
Thermal Units. (A British Thermal Unit is the 
heat needed to raise the temperature of one pound 
of water by one degree Fahrenheit.) This kilo- 
watt-hour will produce 3415 Btu in the electric 
heater in the living room. If the 25,000 Btu had 
been expended as coal or oi! burned in one's own 
boiler—whose efficiency would seldom be less 
than 50 percent—it would have produced at least 
12,500 Btu in the living room or nearly four times 
as much heat as the electric heater, for the same 
expenditure of coal. One pound of coal can pro- 
duce from 10,000 Btu (low-grade coai) to 12,500 
Btu (good-grade anthracite). Two pounds of 
anthracite coal might cost 14 cents. Its equiv- 
alent in electrical energy, 4 kilowatt-hours, would 
probably cost, on the average at least 14 cents; 
even when computed as the incremental cost on 
an electric bill for other service, 4 kwhr. would 
cost at least 6 cents to 8 cents, in most cases. 


ally present an attractive ap- 
pearance which is frequently 
enhanced by the glow of a heat- 
er element when in operation, 
and so on. [Practically the 
only drawback is the relatively 
high cost of operation (except 
in a few districts where electric 
energy is available at unusual- 
ly low rates). 

Manufacturers’ advertise- 
ments often claim that their 
electric heaters are more efh- 
cient than other types. So far 
as the conversion of electric 
energy into heat is concerned, 
all electric heaters are equally 
efficient; in fact, they are “‘per- 
fect,”’ the efficiency being 100 
percent. 

Electric heaters differ in ef- 
fectiveness only in the extent 
to which they can promptly 
transfer the heat gencrated in 
their hot wire coils to the room 
air, to a liquid in which they 
are immersed, or to a person in 
their vicinity. This transfer 
can be accomplished by the 
familiar three methods, con- 
duction, convection, or radia- 
tion. 

In conduction the heat gen- 
erated in the heater element 
flows directly through solid ma- 
terial, preferably through met- 
al, which has higher conduct- 
ing power (thermal conductiv- 
ity) than most non-metallic 
substances, into the object to 
be heated. Electric heaters in 


‘bottle warmers, water storage 


tanks, flatirons, etc., usually 
accomplish their task by con- 
ducted heat, but this method 
is seldom utilized for space 
heating. 

In convection heating, the air 
immediately adjacent to the 


electric unit is warmed and this 
air then moves away with its 
load of heat to other regions 
where it imparts its heat to 
other volumes of air or to the 
objects in the room or space to 
be heated. Since the heated 
air expands, the denser cooler 
air pushes in below creating a 
“chimney effect” or “natural 
draft’ which brings about the 
air motion without other aid. 
The ordinary column-type of 
steam or hot-water radiators 
used in homes and elsewhere 
impart a considerable part of 
their heat by convection air 
currents, in spite of the com- 
mon use of the name “radiator.” 

It is soon evident that the 
effectiveness of convection 
heating depends upon securing 
(1) a good air flow, that is, a 
considerable volume of air 
moved per hour; and (2) upon 
the moving air carrying con- 
siderable heat, that is, the air 
should have been heated to a 
fairly high temperature as it 
leaves the region of the heater 
element. Careful design of the 
heater clement, with creation 
of a good “chimney effect’ by 
using tall heaters and channels 
to guide air movement, is an 
essential requirement for 
prompt heating of aroom. Ef- 
forts in this direction may even 
result in such an increase in the 
mass of metal and other mate- 
rial that must first be heated 
up before a good chimney ef- 
fect has been established, that 
considerable time is lost before 
the heater “really gets on the 
job,”” and the user may thus 
feel it is a ‘‘very slow” heater, 
even though it is in fact an 
unusually effective one after it 
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gets into full operation. 


When the rapid air flow is 
sought by using high-tempera- 
ture air, the heater wire is usu- 
ally operated at a higher tem- 
perature (sometimes with a re- 
sultant shorter life); there is 
then likely to be some smell 
when the heater is first put into 
operation, as the accumulated 
dust is burned; and the emer- 
gent air may be hot enough to 
burn the hand if held directly 
in the air stream. 


Convection heating of this 
gravity or ‘‘natural-draft” type 
has the inherent disadvantage 
that the warmed air rises at 
once to the ceiling of the room 
and then moves across the ccil- 
ing teward cooler walls down 
which it flows as it gives up its 
heat. Air temperatures in the 
few inches below the ceiling 
may be 15 degrees higher, and 
sometimes much more, than 
temperaturesa few inchesabove 
the floor. The average room 
temperature will rise compar- 
atively slowly as the 70-degree 
level moves down progressively 
from the ceiling as the hot air 
delivered by the convector 
heater piles up against the ccil- 
ing. 

When forced convection is 
brought about by using a fan 
to sweep air across the heater 
unit and then out into the room, 
a much lighter electric heating 
unit can be used. By this meth- 
od, warm air is obtained very 
promptly after turning on the 
heater, and furthermore the re- 
mote parts of the room are 
warmed up much more prompt- 
ly because of the greater speed 
at which warm air is delivered 
to them. Also, if the fan pushes 
out the warmed air horizontal- 
ly near the floor or at knee 
height, and this air rises by 
“natural” convection toward 
the ceiling, the “living zone” 


(floor to a six-foot level) is 
warmed up first rather than 
last. Two possible drawbacks 
are: Noise from the fan or 
blower, and the blast of air 
from the heater. This latter 
might be deemed unpleasantly 
chilly during the short time 
after first turning on the heater 
before the element has reached 
operating temperature, and 
might be unpleasantly hot un- 
der normal operation if a per- 
son received the blast directly. 
However, the improved effec- 
tiveness and much prompter 
rise in temperature of air in 
the “living-zone” will recom- 
mend a heater with a blower 
as well worth the somewhat 
greater first cost, provided a 
quiet design of fan blade has 
been used, and provided the 
design and workmanship of the 
motor are such as to give prom- 
ise of long, trouble-free life. 
Motors with sealed-in lubrica- 
tion are preferable; bearings 
should not get so hot during a 
long period of use that the lub- 
ricant is affected unfavorably. 
Incidentally, the electric energy 
expended in running the fan 
or blower is not an extra cost 
as all of it likewise is delivered 
eventually as heat in the room, 
so that the efficiency of the fan 
is a matter of no particular 
consequence. 


Built-in heating coils in floors 
and baseboards have been ap- 
plied effectively, especially in 
England; but this is getting 
into another field. Rugs with 
the heater element woven-in 
have been tried in Europe with 
highly satisfactory results from 
the standpoint of effectiveness; 
considerable care in design is 
required to make this means of 
heating safe and durable. 


Heat is transferred by radi- 
ation from one surface to an- 
other without the functioning 
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of the intervening air as a trans- 
fer agent. The action is similar 
to that of the sun, which sends 
its radiated heat to the earth 
over millions of miles of ‘‘vacu- 
um.” The amount of heat trans- 
ferred depends somewhat on the 
nature of the radiating surface 
and on the difference of the 
fourth-powers of the tempera- 
tures* of the radiating and re- 
ceiving ‘surfaces. (Q varies as 
[T,*-T;"].) 

Thus, ifa steam radiator were 
at 240°F (corresponding to 
about 10 pound per square inch 
gauge pressure) it would radi- 
ate nearly twice as much heat 
*The temperatures are figured on the “absolute” 


or Kelvin scale of which the “zero” is at approxi- 
mately 460 degrees below zero (Fahrenheit). 
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The above pictures and the 
three on the following page show 
some typical electric heaters of 
the radiant and _ convection 
types. (These pictures do not 
constitute recommendations of 
the heaters, as the particular 
heaters shown have not been 
{ tested.) 




















to a surface at 70°F as would 
the same radiator filled with 
hot water at 175°F. Obviously 
as the temperature of the 
heated surface gets into the 
luminous range, above, say, 
1000°F, the heat given off by 
each square inch of radiating 
surface is greatly increased and 
a coiled wire presenting only 10 
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or 20 square inches of surface 
may radiate as much heat as a 
large steam radiator. A sur- 
face at 1550°F radiates about 
100 times as much heat per 
square inch as does a surface 
at 240°F. 

What happens to the radi- 
ated heat when it strikes the 
receiving surface depends on 
the nature of the receiving sur- 
face. If that surface is some- 
what rough and blackened it 
will absorb practically all the 
heat that comes to it. The 
temperature of the surface of 
the receiver will be raised some- 
what in consequence. If the 
temperature is raised enough, 
the receiver surface will, in turn, 
begin to radiate heat. On the 
other hand, if the receiver sur- 
face is polished and light in 
color it will reflect back into 
space a great deal of the radi- 
ated heat which comes to it, 
and so only a fraction of the 
heat that strikes it is absorbed 
to warm it up. 

Radiant electric heaters then 
will be characterized by a heat- 
er element operating at a lumi- 
nous temperature with most of 
the element visible. An ob- 
server will get some sensation 
of warmth whenever he stands 
where he can see the heater 
element. This sensation will 
be stronger with clements that 
operate at a bright red or yel- 
low temperature, and where a 
reflector is used to gather up 
heat rays from the heater ele- 
ment that would otherwise pass 
off in other directions, and re- 
direct them in a chosen direc- 
tion. Even a 600-watt heater 
element can produce a very 
pleasant sensation of warmth 
over a limited area of the body, 
at a distance of six feet or more, 
when the reflector is of an effi- 
cient type. 

Radiant heaters should not 
be expected to serve also as 


efficient space heaters. It is 
true that objects which inter- 
cept the radiant heat rays, be 
they furniture or the walls of 
the room, are heated up and, 
after a while, will pass some of 
that heat on to the adjacent 
air. But this is a slow and 
quite inefficient method of heat- 
ing room air. The proper func- 
tion of a heater of the radiant 
type is to warm a limited area 
of a person's body, and this is 
the only job it can do with 
reasonable effectiveness. The 
bowl type of heater is very use- 
ful in the bathroom, or in a 
cold kitchen in the early morn- 
ing. Low-temperature radia- 
tion heating panels set all about 
a person may keep him com- 
fortable even when the actual 
temperature of the air in the 
room is below 60°F. ; But radi- 
ant heaters are of little use 
where persons (small children, 
for example) are moving about 
and so only infrequently or ac- 
cidentally come into the path 
of the radiated heat. 
Electric-water or electric-steam 
radiators are frequently offered 
to persons desiring an electric 
heater. In these devices a con- 
siderable mass of water is added 
to the masses of metal which 
must be heated up by the elec- 
trical energy before heat begins 
to be contributed to the room. 
The heat transfer to room air 
will be in large part by convec- 
tion, in part by low-tempera- 
ture (180°F to 212°F) radia- 
tion. The efficiency of trans- 
fer will be no better than that 
of ordinary steam or hot-water 
radiators. If the mass of the 
radiator and its water content 
are assumed to be equivalent 
to 50 pounds of water, an clec- 
tric heater rated at 1320 watts 
(the largest rating permitted 
by the National Electric Code 
for convenience outlet use), 
would raise the radiator tem- 
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perature in one hour to only 
140°F, starting from 50°F. 
Most users would feel that the 
radiator was not yet “hot.” 
(Of course the heat expended 
in the unit in getting it up to 
operating temperature will be 
returned to the room air after 
the current is turned off.) 

Room heating is required to 
replace the heat which escapes 
to the colder outdoor air by 
conduction through walls and 
windows, and by air motion 
through cracks. In most rooms 
the windows present the great- 
est loss of heat, which occurs 
both through the glass and at 
the crevices. For example, the 
heat which is lost per hour 
through a window three feet 
wide and six feet high from a 
room temperature of 70°F to 
an outdoor temperature of 0°F 
(quict winter day with wind 
velocity below 15 miles per 
hour) is equivalent to nearly 
420 watts of electric power (1.5 
cents an hour, at average rates). 
Three such windows in a room 
would require a heater with 
1250 watts input for this pur- 
pose alone, to maintain the tem- 
perature at 70°F (4.4 cents an 
hour). Ill-fitting windows with 
large crevices could readily in- 
crease the heat requirement by 
50 percent. On the other hand, 
the use of well-fitted storm sash 
would cut the loss to 40 per- 
cent of these values, about 160 
watts for a window three feet 
wide and six feet high (0.6 cents 
an hour). 

A computed value for the 
heat loss from a living room of 
a frame cottage with mincral 
wool or other efficiently dis- 
posed insulation between the 
studding might be of interest. 
Assume the room to be 20 feet 
long and 13 feet wide with two 
of its walls outside walls, the 
other two as parts of adjoining 
rooms also maintained at 70°F. 


There are three windows, each 
three feet by six feet, well-fitted 
and provided with snug-fitting 
storm sash. Ceiling height, 
eight feet, six inches. Air 
change, one change per hour. 
Outdoor temperature, O0°F, 
little wind. The heat loss un- 
der these conditions is equiv- 
alent to nearly 2000 watts of 
electric power (7 cents an hour). 

If there were no insulation 
between studs, just the usual 
clapboards, paper, sheathing, 
studding, lath, and plaster; and 
if there were only single win- 
dows with the usual crevices, 
and air change rose to 1.5 room 
volumes per hour, the heat loss 
would correspond to 4600 watts 
of electricity, or 2.3 times as 
much as for the well-construct- 
ed room. It is obvious that 
several heaters, each rated at 
1000 watts or more, must be 
in use if electric heating is to 
be depended upon as the sole 
source of heat in severe winter 
weather, even in a single room. 

Hazards of electric heaters are 
of two kinds, fire hazards and 
shock hazard. The fire haz- 
ards are those associated with 
all heaters where there are parts 
or materials operating at high 
temperatures. Contact of the 
person with the heater body 
can result in a serious burn. A 
fire will likely be started if com- 
bustible material falls on the 
heater element. Guards of 
various kinds about heater ele- 
ments usually prevent acciden- 
tal contact. The Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ Standard for 
Electric Heating Appliances 
(4th Edition, May 1940, re- 
vised in part as recently as 
June 1945) requires that the 
heater be so designed that it 
may be overturned on the car- 
pet, or, whenin normal position 
and operation, may be covered 
withacloth, without causing the 
carpet or cloth to glow or flame 
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in cither case. There is no ef- 
fective way, of course, to in- 
sure that deliberate contact 
with the heater element is im- 
possible any more than such 
complete prevention of access 
by accident or carelessness is 
possible with other types of 
fuels and heaters. The con- 
sumer should by no means as- 
sume that the specified and de- 
sirable degree of safety will be 
assuredly provided in any heat- 
er which he buys, but must at 
all times take deliberate pre- 
cautions to prevent fire risk in 
the use of the heater, for an 
electrical fire prevention bureau 
reports that electric heaters 
with red-hot elements behind 
a wire cage or grille have been 
known to ignite dresses and 
to cause fatal burns. 

Similarly. for the shock haz- 
ard. It is seldom possible com- 
pletely to prevent deliberate 
contact with live parts as by 
a child’s exploratory fingers, 
although such contact can often 
be made highly difficult. 
Guards can readily be provided 
which will prevent accidental 
contact. The insulation which 
supports the heater element and 
the wiring should be of such 
character that at normal oper- 
ating temperature the ieakage 
current from the electric cir- 
cuits to the metal frame or 
other readily accessible parts 
of the heater does not exceed a 
few ten-thousandths of an am- 
pere under any condition of 
normal use. 

If these several precautions 
and conditions of use are ob- 
served, the benefits and con- 
veniences of electric heating 
enumerated at the beginning 
of this article are available to 
the intelligent user. 

* = * 

In an article to follow, actual 
performance tests of some 
heaters will be reported. 


_, 
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Test of 12 Brands of Men’s Socks 


“ grroveterng surgeons and in- 

structors in physical edu- 
cation have long known that 
foot deformities may result from 
socks or stockings with feet 
that are too short, as well as 
from short shoes. While this is 
especially serious for children, 
adults’ feet, too, may be 
injured by incorrectly fitting 
soeks. It is unfortunate, there- 
fore, that for many men’s socks, 
the marked size is no guarantee 
that the sock will fit after it is 
washed. In the present test, 
for example, only three out of 12 
pairs of socks tested were as 
large or nearly as large as 
marked size after washing, 
though all of the socks were as 
large as marked size, or larger, 
before washing. 


Sizing Unsatisfactory 


While the sizing of the 1946 
socks was better than was found 
by Consumers’ Research in a 
1944 test, when only three out 
of 30 socks were found to be 
as large as marked size after 
washing, it is still an indication 
that there is much to be done 
in the manufacturing field be- 
fore a consumer can trust a size 
label in buying hose. One sock 
in the present test can serve 
as an example. Marked size 
1114, its measured size before 
washing was 12 inches, but 
after washing it was only 105% 
inches—almost one inch smaller 
than marked size. (Measure- 
ments were made under a defi- 
nite small tension, both before 
and after washing.) The U. S. 
Commercial Standards for ho- 
siery provide for size measure- 
ments to be made to the near- 
est half inch, which gives a 
tolerance of almost a half size 


in marking hose under the 
standard. 

There are, therefore, two pre- 
cautions that should be taken 
by the consumer: First, to buy 
socks with feet actually as long 
as the marked size; and second, 
to buy socks which are long 
enough to be wearable after 
washing. 

The consumer who is willing 
to take the time and trouble 


will use a ruler or clerk’s tape 
to check the size before pur- 
chasing, especially when the 
socks are high-priced ones. As 
to the second precaution, the 
best rule, perhaps, under pres- 
ent trade conditions, is to pur- 
chase socks which are a half 
size larger than usually indi- 
cated; that is, a man whose 
shoe size is 9 should buy size 
111% instead of 11. Those who 
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“Genuine Wrap”’ and ‘‘Mock Wrap”’ Decoration 


“Genuine wrap” at the left. 
pull out and L2 


look ragged, with wear and laundering. 


“* Mock wrap” decoration on the sock at the right 


(Both socks have 


Sens ected inside out, to show construction.) 
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are in doubt as to the hose size 
usually indicated can be guided 
by the following table. 


Shoe Size Hosiery Size 
614 -7 10 
7% -8 101% 
844-9 11 
91% - 10 11% 
10% - 11 12 
1114 - 12 13 


If the foot is especially fleshy 
or if the shoe is a ‘‘D”’ or wider 
width, it is wise, to insure a 
good fit, to buy a size larger 
sock than indicated in the table. 


Abrasion Resistance 


Nylon is again showing up in 
men’s socks, both in blends with 
other fibers and alone. Nylon 
socks, however, are still in the 
“luxury” price class—$1 and 
$1.50 up per pair—and were 
not included in the present test. 
The word ‘“‘nylon”’ has a magic 
appeal for women, who do most 
of the buying of men’s socks. 
Use of nylon fiber is not, how- 
ever, a guarantee of long-wear- 
ing qualities. 


In CR’s test, while one of 
the socks containing nylon 
showed good resistance to abra- 
sion, other socks, also contain- 
ing nylon, were only fair in this 
respect. One sock, the Sears’ 
Pilgrim, with rayon, cotton, 
and nylon fibers, was unusual 
in that some areas of the toe 
wore very well, other areas wore 
fairly well, and still others were 
poor. This difference might 
have been caused by the un- 
evenness of the yarns used, 
which wassufficient to be appar- 
ent to the eye. The Pilgrim 
socks were rated B because the 
variation in abrasion test re- 
sults seemed to indicate that the 
consumer could not be sure of 
getting good wear from them. 


Sometimes socks fail in the 
abrasion test because proper 
reinforcement at points of wear 
is lacking. Men’s socks should 
be reinforced at the toe, heel, 
and at a region just above the 
heel that is called the “high 
splice.” While the toes and 
heels are usually reinforced even 
in poorly made socks, occasion- 
ally the high splice reinforce- 
ment is too low. The high 
splice reinforcement should, of 
course, always be present. In 
men’s low-cut shoes there is a 
distance of about 2% inches 
from the heel base to the top of 
the back of the shoe. This 
means that wear at the heel of 
the sock may occur as high as 
about 3 inches from the bottom 
of the sock, and the high splice 
reinforcement should therefore 
extend to a point 3 to 3% 
inches from the bottom of the 
sock measured as laid flat on a 
table. 


Some socks, while reinforced 
to give good wear at the toe, 
do not show good resistance to 
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Heel Reinforcement 


Heel reinforcements should be high 
enough to guard against wear, which may 
occur ata point as high as about 3 inches 
from the bottom of the sock (measured 
as laid out flat on a table). 











wear at the high splice. Where 
significant differences in abra- 
sion resistance were found in 
the test, as between toe and 
high splice, this is noted in the 
listings for the benefit of the 
men who find that they wear 
out hose quicker at one area 
than another. 


One factor related to the 
durability of men’s socks and 
one which to many may be al- 








ai A 





Sock Shrinkage 


This sock was marked size 114% and measured 12 before washing. 


After 


washing, it measured 105% inches under small tension; st measured even less w 
the tenston was removed, as this illustration shows. 
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most as important as wearing 
out due to abrasion is the dura- 
bility of appearance. Socks 
should retain their color after 
washing. Almost every house- 
wife knows that men’s socks 
are likely to “‘bleed”’ color into 
the wash water, and she pro- 
vides for this by washing them 
alone and not with the regular 
household laundry. Some 
socks, however, bleed very little 
in the wash water. Consider- 
able bleeding does not always 
cause significant deterioration 
in the appearance of the sock. 
In the present test, for ex- 
ample, only one sock, the Wear- 
bilt, was significantly poorer in 
appearance after washing, al- 
though other socks tested 
showed as much bleeding and 
fading. 


All the socks in the present 
test were circular-knit—that is 
knit tube-like on a circular ma- 
chine. Circular-knit socks have 
no seam in the leg or in the sole 
of the foot and are considered 
by many to be more comfort- 
able than the more expensive 
full-fashioned hose, which have 
a seam along the center of the 
bottom of the foot and up the 
leg. 


Men’s socks are often deco- 
rated with a clock or pattern. 
When this is woven in as a part 


of the body of the sock, it is- 


called “genuine wrap.” A 
cheaper method of applying a 
decoration is known as ‘“‘mock 
wrap.” In this, strands of 
yarns, forming the pattern, are 
only loosely held in the fabric. 
The mock wrap construction 
can be identified. by long loose 
ends of colored thread on the 
inside of men’s socks, which 
may pull out with wear and 
laundering. Only one of the 
socks tested, the Green Star, 
had mock wrap decoration. 


The socks included in this 
study were examined for rein- 
forcement (including the height 
of the high splice region) and 
for type of decoration. Mea- 
surements for size were made 
both before and after washing. 
“Bleeding”’ tests and an ex- 
amination for fading after wash- 
ing were made, and the results 
reported in the listings. Ab- 
sence of comment concerning 
fading signifies that the socks 
did not appear significantly 
faded after washing. 


Ratings were based princi- 
pally on the performance of the 
socks in abrasion tests made 
on the toe and high splice re- 
gions on a special abrasion test- 
ing machine constructed by 
Consumers’ Research. Ratings 
are cr46, 


A. Recommended 


Westchester (Sold by F. W. Woolworth 
stores) 35c. Ankle length, elastic 
top. Blue rayon, cotton, and nylon 
with ornamentation. Resistance to 
abrasion: of toe, good; of high 
splice, fair. Had some but not too 
great a tendency to “bleed” (lose 
color) into wash water during 
washing. 1 


Crestwoven (Montgomery Ward's Cat. 
No. 30—302) 53c. Blue rayon and 
nylon with ornamentation. Resis- 
tance to abrasion, good. This sock 
gave best performance in abrasion 
test of all socks tested. Color “bled” 
(lost color) badly into wash water 
during washing. 3 


Phoenix (Phoenix Hosiery Co., Mil- 
waukee) 55c. Blue rayon, mer- 
cerized cotton, and nylon without 
ornamentation. Resistance to abra- 
sion: of toe, good; of high splice, 
fair. Very little bleeding of color 
during washing. 


B. Intermediate 


GCM (Sold by G. C. Murphy stores) 
44c. Oxford gray rayon, nylon, and 
mercerized cotton with ornamenta- 
tion. Resistance to abrasion, fair. 


Did not bleed color during washing.2 


Green Star (Sold by H. L. Green Co., 
Inc., stores) 44c. Oxford gray 
rayon, nylon, and mercerized cotton 
with mock wrap ornamentation that 
was very poorly done. Resistance 
to abrasion: of toe, fair; of high 
splice, poor. Color bled badly dur- 
ing washing. 


Pilgrim (Sears-Roebuck'’s Cat. No. 
86—2031) 45c. Biack rayon, ny- 
lon, and mercerized cotton without 
ornamentation. Resistance to abra- 
sion, good, although performance of 
toe in this respect was variable. 
Some areas of the toe showed good 
resistance to abrasion, others poor. 
Very little bleeding of color during 
washing. 


Red Seal (Red Seal Hosiery Co., 
N.Y.C.) 45c. Blue cotton and rayon 
with knit stripes and clocks. Resis- 
tance to abrasion: of toe, poor; of 
high splice, fair. Color bled badly 
during washing. 2 


Interwoven (Interwoven Stocking Co., 
244 Madison Ave., New York 16) 
70c. Blue rayon and mercerized cot- 
ton with ornamentation. Resistance 
to abrasion: of toe, good; of high 
splice, poor. Did not bleed or 
lose color into wash water during 
washing. 3 


Westminster (The Nolde & Horst Co., 
Reading, Pa.) 65c. Ankle length, 
elastic top. Blue rayon, nylon, and 
cotton with ornamentation. Resis 
tance to abrasion, fair. Color bled 
badly during washing. 3 


C. Not Recommended 


Wearbilt (Chester H. Roth Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C.) 40c. Blue cotton and rayon 
with knit stripes. Resistance to 
abrasion, poor. Color bled badly 
during washing. Sock had faded 
appearance after washing. 1 


Holeproof (The Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee) 50c. Black rayon 
and cotton with ornamentation. Re- 
sistance to abrasion, poor. Very 
little bleeding of color during wash- 
ing test. 2 


Wilson (Wilson Brothers, 180 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16) 65c. Blue 
rayon and cotton with ornamenta- 
tion. Resistance to abrasion, poor- 
est of socks tested. Color bled badly 
during washing. 3 
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Automobile Battery Chargers or “Boosters” 


HERE are few motorists who 

do not at one time or an- 
other find their car’s battery 
dead. This is not surprising 
considering the demands made 
upon a battery by a modern 
car; lighting may require about 
161% amperes, ignition 114 am- 
peres, heater and defroster 7 
amperes, and radio 7% am- 
peres, or a total of 324% am- 
peres; this load (less a charg- 
ing rate of about 12 to 20 am- 
peres) if all applied at once, 
would sometimes be enough to 
discharge a car’s battery com- 
pletely ina few hours. In addi- 
tion to this, starting a car in 
summer imposes the extreme 
load of 125 to 300 amperes and 
in winter 300 to 700 amperes, 
for a few seconds—sometimes, 
of course, much longer. When 
the storage battery fails to start 
the car, the owner is put to 
considerable inconvenience. 
Either he must be pushed to 
start the engine so that he can 
get to a garage for a ‘‘quick 
charge’ or he must phone a 
garage for service, and a rental 
battery. This risk can to a 
considerable degree be elimi- 
nated by those who have ga- 
rages with electric power out- 
lets, by installing a ‘‘battery 
booster” or charger. Using the 
charger from time to time for 
a few hours will serve, ordi- 
narily, to keep the battery in a 
substantially fully charged con- 
dition; this is particularly nec- 
essary at times when severe 
cold weather puts an extreme 
load on the battery in starting 
the engine. 

Such a charger can charge a 
partially or fully discharged 
automobile storage battery 
from the alternating current 
line. It is not necessary to 


remove the battery from the 
car to charge it. A booster 
comprises essentially a step- 
down transformer for reducing 
line voltage to about 11 volts, 
and a rectifier unit of the dry- 
disk type (presumably either 
copper oxide or selenium disks). 
The characteristics of the recti- 
fier are such that the booster 
maintains a d-c output voltage 
slightly in excess of the voltage 
of the battery being charged, 
so that a current of 3 to 10 
amperes is forced through the 
battery in opposition to its own 
voltage (normally about 5 to 
6.4 volts). As charging pro- 
ceeds, the voltage of the bat- 
tery (the counter electromotive 
force) rises and approaches the 
value of the voltage being sup- 
plied by the charger; in conse- 
quence the charging current 
decreases somewhat. After a 
battery has been charged, the 
booster should be disconnected 
immediately from the battery 


terminals; otherwise, if only 
the power supply is turned off, 
the battery will slowly dis- 
charge itself, at a rate that in 
some cases may be as high as 
0.4 ampere, through the booster 
rectifier. 

The boosters tested were 
rated to supply, respectively, 
charging currents of 4 to 2 am- 
peres, 6 to 3 amperes, and 10 
to 5 amperes; two models of 
each of the three sizes were 
tested. Tests were made for 
electrical leakage between the 
electrical circuit and accessible 
metal parts at room tempera- 
ture as the boosters were re- 
ceived, after exposure for 24 
hours to conditions of 85% rela- 
tive humidity and a tempera- 
ture of 87°F, and at a tempera- 
ture corresponding to operation 
at rated voltage for one hour. 
Proof voltage tests were also 
made at 1000 volts on each 
booster as received and also at a 
temperature corresponding to 


Battery Boosters— 
Comparison of Rated and Measured Input 
at 115 Volts A-C 

















Rated Watts ae 
Ward’s, No. 7090 50 79 
All State, No. 416W2 not rated 79 
Ward’s, No. 7097 75 95 
Acme (6 to 3 amp. model) 93* 83 
Acme (10 to 5 amp. model) 155 127 
Ward’s, No. 7099 | 125 203 








*At an assumed power factor of 90%; actual power factors fell in the narrow range of 88.5% 


to 92.5%. 
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VOLTAGE AT INPUT-TERMINALS OF CHARGER 


Figure 2 


The two figures at the left show the re- 
lationship of output current and voltage 
and watts input and output to the voltage 
available at the power outlet in the garage. 
(Figure 1 is for the Acme R27107, the 
most efficient booster in the group. Figure 
2 ts for Ward's 7099, the least efficient of 
the group.) Since the output current (and 
watiage) és greatly affected by the voltage 
avatlable at the socket, it is obvious that a 
given battery charger will recharge a weak 
battery considerably more quickly when 
used on a line which has wire of adequate 
size and is not overloaded. Where all- 
night charging is possible, the difference 
would usually not be important, but where 
shortness of time may be a factor, a charger 
of relatively high output, such as the Acme 

27107, should be selected for use in any 
case where there is doubt about the adequacy 
of voltage at the outlet. 








operation at rated voltage for 
one hour. All six of the units 
studied passed both tests and 
are therefore considered not to 
present any particular shock 
hazard in use, unless there 
should be a defect of manufac- 
ture that slipped by factory in- 
spection, that would show up 
after a period of use. Per- 
formance tests were made on 
charging discharged batteries 
having voltages at the start of 
from 5.7 to 6.1 volts; readings 
were also taken when batteries 
had a terminal voltage as high 
as 6.44. 

The 6.44 volt figure repre- 
sented a fully-charged battery 
—the condition at which the 
charge would taper off to its 
minimum value, and at which 
the charger could be shut off 
and disconnected. 

Temperature measurements 
were made at various locations 
on each booster after it had 
been in operation for 16 hours 
with an artificial resistance load 
adjusted to draw maximum 
rated current output for 115- 
volt input. These tests indi- 
cated that the disks operated 
at a high temperature; tem- 
peratures at the top edge of the 
center cooling fin varied from 
123.8°C for the smaller Acme 
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Acme, Type No. R27107 


booster, to 148.1°C for the larg- 
est Montgomery Ward booster. 
The temperatures reached by 
all of the boosters were judged 
to be rather high; information 
is not at present available as to 
whether these temperatures 
would result in short lives for 
the rectifier units. (The point 
is perhaps, though not certain- 
ly, of minor importance in these 
chargers, as most consumers 
will have need to make only 





Ward's, No. 7097 


occasional use of a battery 
booster—and the rate will taper 
instead of staying at its maxi- 
mum value for 16 hours.) 


Each booster was provided 
with a thermal overload cut- 
out for protection against dam- 
age by overload or connection 
to the battery made in the 
reverse direction due to the 
user’s error or misunderstand- 
ing of the problem. All cut- 
outs were found to operate satis- 





All State, No. 416W2 


factorily. The cut-outs of the 
Acme boosters were reset by 
an insulated button; resetting 
of the other cut-outs required 
the user to press on a hot metal 
strip forming part of the cut- 





Ward's, No. 7090 
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Ward's, No. 7099 


out (too hot for safe finger con- 
tact in each case). 

Efficiencies were low, vary- 
ing from just below 30% to 
just over 40% for battery charg- 
ing from a 115-volt line; the 
differences between the several 
makes in this respect were 
judged not to be of particular 
importance to anyone using the 
chargers only occasionally (as 
would usually be the case) as 
the total energy consumed over 
a year’s period of normal use 
would be small. 

Figures given in the listings 
for watts input and amperes 
output were at 115 volts a-c. 
The first figure in each case is 
the rated value, followed by 
the actual value in parentheses. 
Listings are in order of effi- 
ciency. Price ratings are based 
on price per ampere of maxi- 
mum output. 


B. Intermediate 


Acme, Type No. R27107 (Sears-Roe- 
buck’s Cat. No. 28—07176) $11.19, 
plus postage. Watts input a-c, 155 
(127); amperes output d-c, 10 to 5 
(8.35 to 7.13). Efficiency, 40.2% 
(highest in group tested). Temper- 
ature rise second lowest in group but 
believed to be unfavorably high for 
maximum operating life of the unit. 
Time required for overload cut-out 


= 
r 








to open, with output terminals short- 
circuited, 1 second. 

Acme, Type No. R27106 (Sears-Roe- 
buck’s Cat. No. 28—7175) $8.65, 
plus postage. Watts input a-c, 93 
(83); amperes output d-c, 6 to 3 
(5 to 3.9). Efficiency, 36.2%. Tem- 
perature rise lowest in group. Time 
for cut-out to open, 1 second. 3 

Ward's, No. 7097 (Montgomery 
Ward's Cat. No. 61—7097L) $7.85, 
plus postage. Equipped with am- 
meter (a very desirable feature). 
Watts input a-c, 75 (95); amperes 
output d-c, 6 to 3 (5.4 to 3.8). Effi- 


ciency, 34.2%. Temperature rise 
high, close to Ward's 7099. Time 
for cut-out to open, 5 seconds. 2 
All State, No. 416W2 (Sears-Roe- 
buck’s Cat. No. 28—7177) $5.65, 
plus postage. Watts input a-c, not 
given (79); amperes output d-c, 4 
to 2 (4.4 to 3.4). Efficiency, 33.8%. 
Time for cut-out to open, 5 seconds.2 
Ward's, No. 7090 (Montgomery 
Ward's Cat. No. 61—7090L) $4.85, 
plus postage. Watts input a-c, 50 
(79); amperes output d-c, 4 to 2 (4 
to 3.18). Efficiency, 30.4%. Tem- 
perature rise high, close to Ward's 


VAY coiiwe de GHtpHt 6a, PPAR Ane 
seconds. Appeaserh toy be identical 


excepBfinr maameplane withs¢sy Sate, 
No. 416W2. 1 
Ward's, No. 7099 (Montgomery 
Ward's Cat. No. 61—7099L) $10.85, 
plus postage. Equipped with am- 
meter (a very desirable feature). 
Watts input a-c, 125 (203); am- 
peres output d-c, 10 to 5 (9.4 to 
8.3). Efficiency, 29.4% (lowest in 
group). Temperature rise highest 
in group (see comment on Acme 
R27107). Time for cut-out to open, 
2 seconds. 1 


* ** Laundry Soaps *~* * 


LTHOUGH the war is over, 

except legally, soaps have 
not yet been restored to their 
pre-war quality and types, and 
as housewives know, they are 
very scarce everywhere. More- 
over, many brands which were 
easily available in 1941 are in 
only scattered or limited dis- 
tribution at the present time. 
CR has recently had tests con- 
ducted on a number of brands 
of laundry soaps of various 
types (bar soaps, flake, chip, 
and powdered soaps) to give 
subscribers information on their 
present quality. Although it 
was reported 11 months ago 
that laundry and chip soaps 
were going to be more plentiful 
because the Army was no longer 
in the market, most products 
in this class seem to be about 
as scarce as ever; although the 
domestic supply of fats and 
oils is said to be improving, 
soap manufacturers have been 
put at the bottom of the prior- 
ity list of users of such mate- 
rials. 

Because of the war-produced 
wo1ld-wide scarcity of fats and 
the extent to which American 
fats and soaps are being ship- 
ped abroad, rosin and build- 
ers are believed to continue in 
use to an extent which would 
not have been characteristic of 


pre-war soaps. (During the 
war it was required that rosin 
be utilized in soap manufac- 
ture. Use of rosin as an adul- 
terant is no longer required.) 
Rosin tends to give soap a 
sticky feeling and may de- 
posit a yellowish color on 
clothes, particularly when they 
are boiled in hard water. Build- 
ers, which are usually alkaline 
substances, such as sodium 
orthosilicate, sodium metasili- 
cate, trisodium phosphate, and 
soda ash, are much used, both 
because they are cheaper than 
soap, and because they help to 
make a good lather. Some of 
these builders have definite ad- 
vantages to the consumer; thus 
sodium metasilicate and sod- 
ium silicate help to prevent the 
dirt from re-precipitating into 
the clothing, as will often oc- 
cur otherwise when heavily 
soiled garments are put in the 
same washing load with gar- 
ments that are lightly soiled. 
These substances also help to 
cut grease, which is present in 
much of the dirt in clothing, 
particularly work clothing; and 
besides, they help with the 
problem of washing in hard 
water. 

Soap builders serve to elimi- 
nate the deposit of hard soap 
curds which come from the com- 


bination of soap, when used 
alone, with calcium and mag- 
nesium compounds in the wa- 
ter. (These are the typical 
hardness compounds of hard 
water.) Builders, however, 
have their disadvantages: first, 
that they tend to increase the 
irritating effect of soap on the 
hands; and second, they are 
harmful to delicate fabrics such 
as silks, rayons, and woolens, 
which should not be subjected 
to the action of strongly alka- 
line materials. 

Many soaps contain a small 
proportion of fillers or ‘“‘make- 
weights.”” These have no real 
function and are objectionable, 
because when they are present, 
an insoluble residue tends to 
be left on the clothing, even 
when soft water is used. (Fill- 
ers are likely to be starch, clay, 
or talc.) The highest percent- 
age of water-insoluble mate- 
rial in the present test was that 
in Fels-Naptha bar soap (a 
little over 4%). 

The user of soap should per- 
haps be reminded that the con- 
sumer tends to use too much 
of flake and chip soaps, be- 
cause of their easy solubility. 
A more sparing use will be 
desirable, since added quan- 
tities of soap, above the mini- 
mum effective in making a good 
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lasting suds, do no good. The 
water should be churned vigor- 
ously after the soap has been 
added so that all the soap gets 
into solution, and good suds 
are produced. A depth of suds 
of about three inches is correct 
for laundering; for other types 
of washing, a two-inch suds 
should serve. 

The soaps which are now be- 
ing made without coconut oil 
(which was missing during war- 
time and is still scarce) do not 
lather quite so freely as the 
pre-war soaps did, but here 
again there is an advantage in 
that the absence of coconut 
oil produces less irritation of 
the skin. 

A soap suitable for launder- 
ing fine fabrics must be mild 
and neutral and substantially 
free from builders and fillers 
(corresponding to alcohol-in- 
soluble and water-insoluble 
material respectively), and such 
a soap has all the properties 
needed in a good toilet soap, 
so that it can be used for either 
purpose, if desired. Where 
economy is not an object, such 
a soap can be used for dish- 
washing, and it will tend to re- 
duce the irritation and altera- 
tion of the skin which occurs 
with a strong soap when the 
hands must be in contact with 
soapy water for a considerable 
time each day. Bar laundry 
soaps provide soap at a some- 
what lower cost than flake, 
chip, or powdered soaps, al- 
though if one of these types of 
soap is carefully selected, by 
use of CR’s findings, it may 
give almost as much detergent 
- value for the money as the bar 
soap. Consumers make a mis- 
take in judging the contents of 
a package of soap powder by 
the size of the package, for 
packages are often slack-filled, 
and, besides, the material varies 
greatly in fluffiness; with the 


wide varieties of builders and 
fillers that are present, the net 


weight of contents, without any * 


knowledge of the .analysis of 
the product, does not give a 
fully reliable indication of econ- 
omy in buying. 

As in the previous tests of 
laundry soaps, Ivory was the 
only bar soap to receive an A- 
Recommended rating. This 
soap had the desirable char- 
acteristic of being very low in 
content of both alcohol-insolu- 
ble and water-insoluble mate- 
rial (builders and fillers). It 
was found to be well suited for 
laundering with cool or luke- 
warm water, another quality 
which makes it desirable for 
use in laundering wool and silk 
fabrics. Its suds were of a 
long-lasting type. 

The rapid rise in the market- 
ing of all sorts of soap substi- 
tutes, including powdered de- 
tergents such as Spic & Span, 
Sudz, WoolFoam, Coldfoam, is 
one of the results of the con- 
tinued acute shortage of soap. 
Some of these substitute deter- 
gents acquired great popular- 
ity during the war. How- 
ever, they are very expensive 
considering what one gets in 
their use. One well-known 
brand, for example, which sold 
for $1 for a 7-0z. package, ac- 
tually had an ingredients cost 
of less than 2c. Two other 
types of material that have 
been popular are soap solu- 
tions such as Pocket Laundry 
and soap substitutes typified 
by Foamclen and Glim, which 
are distinguished from soaps 
by their ability to retain deter- 
gent (cleansing) activity in the 
presence of the dissolved cal- 
cium and magnesium salts that 
are in hard water. Thus they 
can be used in hard or soft 
water, and will even work in 
salt water. 

More brands of soaps would 
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have been tested except for the 
extreme difficulty of finding a 
wide variety of brands of soap 
at this time. Figures in pa- 
rentheses are prices per pound 
of actual ‘“‘dry soap” content 
and show relative economy in 
use. 

Since this report was pre- 
pared, soap prices have in- 
creased about 45%. The prices 
actually paid at the time the 
test was undertaken, some 
months ago, have been retained 
in the listings and will be use- 
ful, since the relationship be- 
tween the prices of the soaps 
will be about the same as previ- 
ously. 


Pure Flake, Chip, and 
Powdered Soaps 


A. Recommended 

Chiffon Soap Flakes (Armour & Co., 
Chicago) 14-0z. box, 23¢ (27c). 
This soap contained the least builder 
(alcohol-insoluble matter) of any of 
the group. Some silicate was found 
to be present. It was entirely free 
from water-insoluble material 
(filler). The tests showed that it 
was not too well suited for launder- 
ing at low water temperature; its 
suds, however, were long lasting. 

Ivory Snow (The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati) 12%4-o0z. box, 23c 
(30c). This soap was low in builder 
and contained no filler. Silicate 
was found to be present. Well suited 
for laundering at low water tempera- 
ture; suds long lasting. 

Kirkman Pure White Flakes (Kirkman 
& Son, Div. of Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 18-oz. 
box, 23c (21c). This soap was low 
in builder and contained no filler. 
Silicate was found to be present. 
Well suited for laundering at low 
temperatures; suds long lasting. 

Lux (Lever Bros., Cambridge, Mass.) 
12\4-0z. box, 23c (30c). Builder 
content somewhat less than 1%. 
Amount of filler was small, and well 
below the Fed. Spec. limit for soap 
of this type. cr45 


Flake, Chip, and Powdered 
Soaps with Builders 


B. Intermediate 
Duz (The Procter & Gamble Co.) 
2114-0z. box, 23c (19c). This soap 





was lowest in the group in builder 
(a silicate) and was free from filler. 
However, it was the poorest of all 
the soaps tested in lathering at low 
water temperatures, and its suds 
were poorest in lasting qualities. 


Rinso (Lever Bros. & Co., Cambridge, 


Mass.) 9-oz. box, 11c (29c). This 
soap contained considerable builder 
and a small amount of filler. Both 
silicate and orthophosphate were 
found to be present. Its lathering 
properties at low water temperature 
were relatively poor, but its suds 
were stable. Because of its es- 
pecially high builder content, net 
soap content relatively low (66%). 


‘Sie Suds (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Co., Jersey City, N.J.) 24-oz. box, 
23c (23c). High in builder content 
but contained no filler. Not too well 
suited for laundering at low water 
temperature; suds were stable. Both 
silicate and pyrophosphate were 
found to be present. On account of 
high builder content, its net soap 
content was relatively low (65%). 


C. Not Recommended 


Oxydol (The Procter & Gamble Co.) 


9-oz. box, 11c (30c). This was high- 
est of the soaps tested in builder. 
It exceeded the Federal Specifica- 
tions allowance for powdered laun- 
dry soap of 1.0% for water-in- 
soluble matter or filler. Both sili- 
cate and orthophosphate were found 
to be present. It was found well 
suited for laundering at low water 
temperatures, and the suds were 
stable. On account of the high 
builder and filler content, the soap 
content was relatively low (64%— 
lowest, by a small amount, of the 
flake, chip, and powdered soaps 
tested). 


Bar Laundry Soaps 


A. Recommended 


Ivory (The Procter & Gamble Co.) 


Low in both alcohol-insoluble and 
water-insoluble matter; contained 
practically no builder or inert mate- 
rial. Contained silicate. Well suited 
for laundering at low water tem- 
peratures. Desirable for washing 
of silk, rayon, and woolen fabrics. 
Suds long lasting. 
B. Intermediate 


Kirkman Borax (Kirkman & Son) 


This soap contained about 9.25% 
builder but was within the Federal 
Specifications limit of 11% for 
builder content of a bar laundry 
soap; it contained no filler. Con- 
tained silicate. This soap was found 


well suited for laundering in cool or 
lukewarm water, and gave a stable 
suds. 

C. Not Recommended 


Fels-Naptha (Fels & Co.) This soap 


fell outside the limit set by Federal 
Specifications for builder content 


and contained several times as much 
filler material as is permitted by the 
Federal Specifications. Contained 
silicate. Lathering characteristics at 
low water temperature relatively 
poor; suds were only moderately 
stable. 








If We Seem to Be Slow— 

Please have patience! It isn’t possible these 
days for Consumers’ Research to dispatch ma- 
terial and handle letters with our customary pre- 
war promptness. As electrical appliances and other 
items which represent a major household purchase 
have begun to be available, there has been a rapidly 
increasing interest on the part of consumers in 
CR’s ratings of such items. Many people are ap- 
parently trying to make up for lost time by pur- 
chasing articles that are coming to be available, or 
which at least are advertised as being available, for 
our daily mail assumes at times proportions of a 
veritable avalanche. Since here, as in other parts 
of the country, there is a severe shortage of clerical 
help, we can only ask subscribers to be patient. 

At the present time it takes at least two weeks 
to complete the entry of a subscription and send 
initial material to you. On account of the accumu- 
lation of correspondence, it will often happen that 
at least ten days from the time we receive an in- 
quiry of a simple routine nature will be required 
to look it up and get out an answer. With a more 
difficult question, considerably more time may be 
required, up to several weeks, since the technical 
expert or the consultant who must supply the an- 
swer (and who may often be in a distant city) may 
be working unremittingly on an urgent project that 
has to meet a printer’s deadline in order to get the 
report into some particular issue of CR’s BULLETIN. 

Changes of address require at least three weeks 
to put into effect, for wrappers for a current mailing 
are addressed the last week in the month and then 
sent to the printer, who wraps the individual copies 
of the BULLETIN and delivers them to the post 
office between the Ist and the 10th of the month. 
As a rule, BULLETINS for the far western States are 
mailed first. 

We are sorry we can’t serve you more speedily, 
but no doubt the time will again come when we 
shall again be able to operate on a basis that per- 
mits prompt handling of subscriptions and inquiries 
from our readers. Bear in mind that when it is 
necessary to choose between answering inquiries 
and carrying on urgent work that underlies mate- 
rial that is to go into an early BULLETIN, we must 
necessarily give precedence to the work on the BUL- 
LETIN. 
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Fire Extinguishers—I] 


Co, 
Extinguishers 


T IS NOT unusual for exorbi- 
tant claims to be made for 
the extinguishment abilities of 
all types of fire extinguishers, 
though the practice is particu- 
larly prevalent in the sales pro- 
motion of the carbon dioxide 
types. On the whole, manu- 
facturers of this equipment are 
reasonably fair in their adver- 
tising claims, but salesmen are 
overzealous in their descrip- 
tion of the uses for which car- 
bon dioxide extinguishers are 
acceptable. No Emergency AI- 
ternate Specification carbon di- 
oxide extinguishers were manu- 
factured during the war, due to 
the fact that the gas is main- 
tained under high pressure in 
the container, and no substi- 
tute metals were known which 
could be safely used for the 
purpose. There are large quan- 
tities of surplus carbon dioxide 
extinguishers hanging over the 
market, and there will no doubt 
be considerable sales pressure 
to induce the public to pur- 
chase carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguishers on the representa- 
tion that they are good for 
every sort of fire—which is not 
at all the case. 

Carbon dioxide extinguishers 
have been successfully used for 
fires in or around electrical 
equipment, for which the type 
is especially effective; to ex- 
tinguish flaming grease in hotel 
kitchens, where food is not 
harmed by it. Carbon dioxide 
extinguishers were used in large 
numbers by the armed forces 
during the war in aircraft, and 
on shipboard in fixed installa- 
tions as protection for cargo 
holds. 


It is important for the con- 
sumer to recognize that regard- 
less of salesmen’s claims and 








Portable carbon dioxide 
extinguisher 


advertising, carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguishers are NOT effective 
on ordinary combustible mate- 
rials, as they do not have the 
wetting action of water, and 
have little of its cooling action. 
The successful hand use of this 
type extinguisher requires the 
possibility of close approach to 
the fire (within a maximum dis- 
tance of five feet). Carbon 
dioxide extinction alone may 
not be sufficient in many types 
of hazards; e.g., fires in ovens, 
and gasoline fires where there 
is probability of re-ignition. As 
carbon dioxide is exceedingly 
quick in action, the danger of 
re-ignition is particularly great. 
It is also NOT suitable for 
fires in soot or charcoal because 
of the special re-ignition proper- 
ties of these substances. Furni- 
ture and its padding and up- 
holstery offer similar difficul- 
ties. Carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguishers are at a definite 
disadvantage when used in the 
open air, where the gas is NOT 
CONFINED, andarealso NOT 
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suitable for fires likely to gain 
considerable headway before 
water can be used (if otherwise 
suitable and proper for the 
fire). 

Carbon dioxide gas is some- 
what poisonous, though 
thought not ordinarily to be a 
serious hazard to the operator, 
in view of the short period of 
exposure, due to the rapid dis- 
charge of the extinguisher. The 
snow from the discharge should 
not be permitted to remain in 
contact with the skin even for 
a moment. 

This type of extinguisher 
needs no protection against 
freezing. The extinguisher 
should be weighed at least once 
a year or oftener to detect 
leakage or accidental loss of 
gas. As the carbon dioxide 
does not deteriorate with age, 
an annual recharge is unneces- 
sary. 

For home use, the carbon 
dioxide extinguisher should be 
considered to offer its greatest 
possibilities for usefulness in 
the kitchen. 

The following carbon dioxide 
extinguishers, listed by manu- 
facturers’ names, are all rec- 
ommended. 


A. Recommended 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., 
Elmira, N. Y. @ Alfite: 2-, 4-, 71%-, 
10-, 15-, and 20-Ib. sizes; Speedex: 4-, 
10-, 15-, and 20-Ib. (Squeeze Type 
Valve). 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co., New- 
ark, N. J. @ C-O-Two: 2-, 4-, 7%-, 
10-, 15-, and 20-Ib. sizes; Squeeze- 
Grip: 2-, 4-, 15-, and 20-Ib. sizes. 

C-O-Two Fire Equipment of Canada, 
Ltd., 91 Don Roadway, Toronto, 
Ontario @ Squeeze Grip: 2-, 4-, 7%-, 
10-, 15-, and 20-Ib. sizes. 

The Fyr-Fyter Co., 221 Crane Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio @ 2-, 4-, 734-, 10-, 15-, 
and 20-Ib. sizes. 

Fyre-Freez, Inc., 675 Main St., Belle- 
ville, N.J. @ Fyre-Freeze: 2-, 4-, 7- 
10-, 15-, 20-Ib. sizes. 

The General Detroit Corp., 2272 E. 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit 7 @ C-D Fog 
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Models, self-closing lever and seated 
handwheel operated: 2-, 4-, 714-, 10-, 







































































































15-, and 20-Ib. sizes. ae 
& ) ee The General Pacific Corp., Los An- >3} | 
geles @ Self-closing lever, seated hand- Fo : 
wheel, operated: 2-, 4-, 7«-, 10-, 15-, i 
and 20-lb. sizes. " 
Kidde, Walter, & Co., Inc., 675 Main a «6S 
St., Belleville, N.J. and Walter + 
Kidde & Co. of Canada Ltd., Mon- s “si a 
treal, Quebec @ Kidde liandwheel bw => z 
and Pistol Grip Models: 2-, 35¢-, 4-, w mit ‘v 
@ ) | ty 5-, 714-, 10-, 15-, and 20-Ib. sizes. = THe 
| LaFrance Fire Engine and Foamite, ) < =f < 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario @ Speedex: rs og 
4-, 744-, 10-, 15-, and 20-lb. sizes. 
Randolph Laboratories, Inc., Chi- z3 
cago @ 2%- and 4-lb. sizes, Trigger aX 
Valve Type. Ss 
Carbon Tetrachloride 
‘‘Grenades’’ 
These devices are vastly in- 
ferior to the types of ex- 
tinguishers recommended by = 
Consumers’ Research. They ~ wz 
are characteristically small “ Ee ~ 
glass bottles or globes, usually x #3 a 
filled with carbon tetrachloride 9 ° 
and hermetically sealed. In : . 
; one type, the carbon tetra- . ae i 
5 @é chloride is colored red, to no : nc | Of 
useful purpose. Claims are g 3 
made that the sealed bottles & : s 
prevent evaporation and there- Pt asi 
g si 
S. 
\ $a 
( 
Mt 
d> «6 
>st «& 
~ ay 
$2 aE 
J r ) Carbon tetrachloride ‘‘grenade™ $3 ‘wo 
=z = - ¢ 
fore are superior to recom- “a rei a 
mended pump-type vaporizing- et 5 
liquid extinguishers; this dis- ™ 
regards the fact that the gre- Se 
nades must be thrown at the =o 
fire or dropped on it, and break = 
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7 hy and spill their contents all at — — 
once. Thus, with the grenade Sas 
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device, complete vaporization 
is next to impossible. Control 
of a fire is possible, but is de- 
cidedly dependent on the skill of 
the thrower. Certain types of 
grenades sold as ‘‘automatic”’ 
are particularly dangerous, due 
to the fact that sales efforts are 
usually directed toward the in- 
stallation of large numbers of 
the grenades with regular spac- 
ing intervals, and this array of 
gadgets is claimed to be equal 
in effectiveness to approved 
automatic sprinkler installa- 
tions. Such arrangements of 
grenade-type extinguishers are 
never recognized for fire in- 
surance rate credits, though 
customers are led to believe 
that they will receive such 
credits, and if the credit is not 
obtained, the insurance com- 
panies and rating bureaus are 
stated to be in league with 
each other against a ‘‘very ef- 
fective’ method of fire protec- 
tion. 


A considerable number of 
private tests' have been made 
on these devices with the fol- 
lowing results: 


1. Devices failed to break 
when thrown or when dropped 
automatically to the floor by 
the operation of a fusible link. 


2. Thrown from the hand by 
inexperienced persons, the gre- 
nades seldom reached the seat 
of the fire. Claims are made 
for one type that the glass 
blown handhold improves con- 
trol of the distribution of the 
liquid. Actual tests show that 
this feature adds little if any- 
thing to accuracy. 





Government agencies in possession of the facts 
have never taken the obvious steps to restrain 
the promotion and sale of carbon tetrachloride 
nades, the marketing of which is a gross in- 
fastice to the consumer. Simple publication of 
the facts (easily expressible in a single mimeo- 
graphed page) by the government would save 
Sillions of dollars for American consumers and 
many lives that are lost through a laced con- 
fidence in the claimed “automatic ectivenese 
grenades. 


3. Had little or no effect on 
the fire. An apparent partial 
smothering occurred ‘in some 
tests run on fires in small com- 
partments, but repeating the 


tests WITHOUT the devices 


produced the same effect, due 
to exhaustion of the available 
oxygen by the fire. 


4. Very small fires about 2 
feet square or 4 square feet in 
area (flames not over 1 foot 
high) in oil soaked waste could 
sometimes be put out if fires 
were built on a concrete floor 
and grenades were carefully 
and accurately thrown so as to 
break and project vapor over 
the area of the fire. In most 
cases the fires were not com- 
pletely extinguished and reig- 
nition occured. 


Money spent on the grenade 
type extinguishers will be worse 
than wasted. Consumers are 
particularly warned against the 
extravagant claims made in ad- 
vertisements and against giv- 
ing weight to testimonials of 
persons asserted to be satisfied 
customers. There are serious 
limitations in the types of fires 
which can be fought success- 
fully with approved vaporizing 
liquid (carbon tetrachloride) 
extinguishers; these apply in 
much greater measure to the 
grenade types. 


C. Not Recommended 


All bottle grenades; all extinguishers 
of a design or type that has not been 
plainly and officially approved, in 
writing, by Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries or Factory Mutual Laboratories. 


Dry-Chemical Gas-Pres- 
sure Extinguishers 


The portable dry-chemical 
extinguishers which eject the 
dry material by gas pressure 
are applicable to the same uses 
as carbon dioxide extinguish- 
ers, being especially effective in 
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smothering flammable liquids 
“spillage” fires, safe to use 
on electrical fires, harmless to 
fabrics. Extinguishers of this 
type may be kept in freezing 
locations. There is the same 
danger of reignition, especially 
in fires in ordinary combusti- 
bles, because of a lack of mass 
cooling effect, as exists with 
the carbon dioxide extinguish- 
ers. 


The extinguisher shell (20-lb. 
capacity) is of comparable size 
with the 2% gallon soda-acid 
extinguishers. It contains pa- 
tented specially treated bicar- 
bonate of soda, and an inert 
compressed gas. Opening of a 
valve on the extinguisher re- 
leases the compressed gas and 
expels the powder in a cloud. 
The powder, which has been 
treated to flow readily and re- 
sist the absorption of moisture 
from the atmosphere, produces 
a smothering effect. Range of 
the extinguisher is short, about 
10 to 20 feet, requiring a close 
approach to the fire. 


Like the carbon dioxide ex- 
tinguisher, this extinguisher 
should be reweighed at least 
once each year or oftener to de- 
tect accidental loss of the 
charge of inert gas. 


The following dry-chemical, 
gas-pressure extinguishers, list- 
ed by manufacturers’ names, 
are recommended. 


A. Recommended 


Ansul Chemical Co., Fire Extin- 
guisher Div., Marinette, Wis. @ 
Dugas and Ansul Models: 15-, 20-, 
25-, and 30-lb. sizes specially prepared 
dry chemical in powder form, and 
CO, cartridge. 


Pressurelube, Inc., of New York, All- 
Out Fire Extinguisher Division, 609 
W. 134 St., N.Y.C. @ All-Out, Model 
A-16: 15 Ib. specially prepared dry 
chemical in powder form, and CO, 
cartridge. 




















ee 


Foam Type Extinguishers 


Foam is very effective for 
use on fires in open vessels or 
containers for most flammable 
liquids, primarily because of its 
smothering effect. Foam does 
not penetrate as well as other 
water solutions but is effective 
where it may be used to coat 
the burning surface or where 
the fire may be beaten out with 
the force of the stream. It will 
effectively control most fires 
in ordinary combustibles, and 
for a given extinguisher size, 
foam appliances have fire-ex- 
tinguishing effect practically 
equivalent to the soda-acid 
type. Foam extinguishers are 
not to be used on live electrical 
equipment. 


In operating, the extinguish- 
er is inverted; this mixes a 
solution of aluminum sulphate 
with a solution of sodium bi- 
carbonate and water to which 
a foaming agent, such as lico- 
rice extract, has been ‘added. 
The mixing produces carbon 
dioxide gas, which furnishes 
the pressure to expel the con- 
tents as a foam; this foam has 
approximately seven times the 
volume of the original solution. 
The foam consists of minute, 
tough bubbles of liquid con- 
taining carbon dioxide. 


Foam is especially effective 
for the protection of dip tanks 
of paint and certain other flam- 
mable liquids used in industrial 
processes and for gasoline and 
oil tanks. Its effectiveness as 
an all-round extinguisher is 
greatly overemphasized by 
salesmen; it is not reliable on 
light alcohols, acetates, ace- 
tones, ether, carbon bisulphide. 
Much depends on skill in use, 
and special instruction of the 
user in industrial applications 
is quite necessary. Heavily 


discount the “evidence” of. 


demonstrations. The advan- 
tages of foam, except where 
there is a flammable liquid 
hazard, do not warrant its 
greater cost. The 2% gallon 
size can be used by women, 
and is a good unit for kitchen 
fires involving grease, though 
food will be harmed by the use 
of foam (as it will not when 
carbon dioxide is used). The 
material damages fabrics some- 
what. The manufacturer’s own 
recharges must be used. Range 
30 to 40 feet. 


Large numbers of E.A.S. 
foam extinguishers with steel 
tanks were produced during 
the war and should not be pur- 
chased as equal to standard 
labeled extinguishers for per- 
manent installation. (E.A.S. 
means Emergency Alternate 
Specification; a wartime second 
grade made necessary by short- 
ages of certain metals and 
alloys.) 


The following foam ex- 
tinguishers, listed by manu- 
facturers’ names, are recom- 
mended. 


A. Recommended 


W. D. Allen Manufacturing Co., 566 
Lake St., Chicago 6 @ Allen Foam 


Type: 2}4-gal. size. - 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., 


Elmira, N. Y. @ Alfoam, Crusader, 
Foamex, Foamite: 2%-gal. size. 


Badger Fire Extinguisher Co., 626 
Somerville Ave., Somerville, Mass. 
@ Badger’s Pony Foam: 1% gal.; 
Badger's: 2}4-gal. size. 


Buffalo Fire Appliance Corp., 44 Cen- 
tral Ave., Buffalo @ Buffalo: 2%- 
and 10-gal. sizes. 


Canadian Fire Hose Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, Quebec @ 2}4-gal. size. 

Columbia Fire Extinguisher Co., Inc., 
N. Y. C. @ 234-gal. size. 


Coulter Copper and Brass Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario @ 2}<-gal. size. 


Geo. W. Diener Manufacturing Co., 
400 N. Monticello Ave., Chicago 


24 @ 2}4-gal. size. 


Elkhart Brass Manufacturing Co., 
1302 W. Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, 
Ind. @ The Elkhart: 2\~-gal. size. 


The Fyr-Fyter Co., 221 Crane Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio @ Dayton and Foam 
Fyr-Fyler: 2%4-gal. size. 


Garth Co., Montreal, Quebec @ 2}<- 
gal. size. 

General Detroit Corp., 2272 E. Jeffer- 
son Ave., Detroit 7 @ Floafome and 
Hi-Test: 2%4-gal. size. 


Globe Automatic Sprinkler Co., Inc., 
2035 Washington Ave., Philadel- 
phia @ Globe: 2'%-gal. size. 


Harker Manufacturing Co., 121 W. 
Third St., Cincinnati 2 @ Queen: 
2\4-gal. size. 


Knight & Thomas, Inc., 624 Somer- 
ville Ave., Somerville, Mass. @ 
Frothex: 2\4-gal. size. 


LaFrance Fire Engine & Foamite, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario @ Foamile 
and Crusader: 244-gal. size. 


Miller-Peerless Manufacturing Co., 
452 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 22 © 
Miller-Peerless: 244-gal. size. 


National Foam System Inc., Packard 
Bidg., 15 and Chestnut Sts., Phila- 
delphia @ National: 2\%-gal. size. 


Phister Manufacturing Co., 621 E. 
Pearl St., Cincinnati 2 @ Phister: 


24-gal. size. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co., 560 Bel- 
mont Ave., Newark 8, N.J. @ Py- 
rene: (formerly Fastfome, Phomene, 
Vangarde) 2'4-gal. size. 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., 91 Don Roadway, To- 
ronto, Ontario @ Pyrene: (formerly 
Phomene) 


Randolph Laboratories, Inc., 8 E. 
Kinzie St., Chicago @ Randolph: 
2\4-gal. size. 

Rockwood Sprinkler Co., 38 Harlow 
St., Worcester, Mass. @ Rockwood: 
234-gal. size. 

A. C. Rowe & Son, Inc., N. ¥. C. © 
2}4-gal. size. 

Stempel Fire Extinguisher Manufac- 
turing Co., Jasper & York Sts., 
Philadelphia @ Kontrol and Stempel: 
1}4- and 2}-gal. sizes. 
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was taken ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of saving grain for the starv- 
ing people of Europe. The bread 
and rolls produced from the ‘‘emer- 
gency”’ flour were, to put it chari- 
tably, most unappetizing and were 
the subject of newspaper column- 
ists’ jokes and general complaint 
for several months. As a conser- 
vation measure the order was a 
total failure. What was gained 
in an increase in the amount of 
flour extracted from a given 
amount of grain, was lost in the 
reduced amount of by-products, 
which were normally used and 
necessary for animal feed. House- 
wives had to spend considerable 
time and undoubtedly wasted ma- 
terial in learning new methods of 
preparing foods with the new flour, 
for they faced considerable diffi- 
culty in turning out acceptable 
baked goods. 

If all of these vexations had re- 
sulted in a contribution to the 
well-being or in saving of lives of 
less fortunate consumers overseas, 
there might have been some justi- 
fication for the original order. The 
Secretary of Agriculture, however, 
blandly admitted that it did not 


save a tremendous amount of wheat, 
as he put it, and that no one in 
his department claimed that it 
did, but that it had served a “‘psy- 
chological purpose’”” by making 
the housewife constantly aware 
of the need for saving wheat prod- 
ucts. 

Consumers, it would appear, 
are children to be tricked into 
modifying their habits of consump- 
tion to further some particular 
policy of Washington bureaucrats 
who are nominally charged with 
the duty of service to U.S. citi- 
zens, and are certainly not com- 
missioned by any American wish 
or vote to remake either world 
commerce or world policy. It will 
be interesting to see whether the 
change in position of political par- 
ties in the Congress brings about 
a re-formulation of foreign and 
domestic policies so that they will 
show greater concern for the wel- 
fare of consumers in this country. 
In this connection it is important 
to note that one of the proposals 
submitted by the delegate of the 
Soviet Union for consideration by 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, at Lake Success last No- 
vember, called for adequate mea- 
sures to be taken in countries pro- 
ducing a food surplus to economize 
on domestic consumption with a 
view to increasing exports. 

U.S. consumers may be in favor 


of sharing their supplies with con- 
sumers abroad, but they should 
have an opportunity of examining 
such a course of action from vari- 


ous aspects and with respect to. 


particular commodities in the 
white light of full and frank pub- 
licity and open diplomacy. Con- 
sumers should also be allowed to 
express themselves before they are 
committed by an un-elected Wash- 
ington officialdom to some course 
gravely impairing their position 
(often by greatly increasing the 
prices of necessities). Such an 
opportunity should be afforded at 
the present time with respect to 
sugar and the extension of sugar 
controls. Certainly, consumers 
will express themselves as vigor- 
ously opposed to the waste, ex- 
pense, economic dislocations, and 
inconveniences caused by the 
“psychological diplomacy” in- 
volved in the episode of the so- 
called emergency flour. In the 
months ahead they will need to 
do more than merely sit back and 
hope that if they just work hard 
and save their money, they will 
in time be able to buy customary 
supplies. They must keep a vigi- 
lant eye on their government’s 
policies in giving away vital re- 
sources, restricting production, or 
restraining imports of food and 
other much desired consumer 
commodities. 


¥% & Corrections and Emendations to Consumers’ Research Bulletins ¥* * 
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Small “Personal” Delete statement “...slightly ish lumber, or flooring; practically no windows, 


Washer superior to Sears Kenmore,” asthis _ frames, doors, trim, or mouldings). 
a comment does not apply and the 
~ o . 
Sears Kenmore had in fact good a 
ACB '46-'47 - mae : Writing Ink . le . 
washing ability, fairly close to that page A +s ile Pca 
a | fee which was named as a source for 
this respect hitherto tested). Page 24 


Mewenter °% —_— of government-formula 


Source of Supply The Pease Woodwork Co. has been 


ome eine unable to publish a catalog of build- Table Model Change price of Arvin, Model 544A 
Col, 234 ing supplies and millwork this year, a (Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc., 
ACB '46-'47 as they report that “their stocks lees “7 Columbus, Ind.) from $15.65 to 


$19.40. The earlier price is no 
longer in effect. 


have now reached an all time low,”’ so that they 
have little to sell (no dimension lumber, siding, fin- 
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Phonograph Pickups 


IT the November 1946 issue of 
the BULLETIN, a number of 
phonograph pickups were rated, 
and the various factors deter- 
mining the worth of a pickup 
were discussed. We are now 
able to report the results of two 
additional tests. In connec- 
tion with the report on the 
Brush PL-20 (crystal type, $45) 
reported on page 16 of the No- 
vember 1946 BULLETIN, a rep- 
resentative of one large dealer, 
who had had long experience 
with pickups, assured CR that 
there must have been something 
abnormal about the pickup 
tested, if its performance was 
not better than was manifested 
in thecharacteristie curve which 
we reported (col. 2, p.16, Nov. 
‘46 BuL.). Thinking this would 
be an excellent opportunity to 
test the degree to which this 
type of product shows uniform- 
ity from sample to sample, we 
obtained a new cartridge (crys- 
tal unit) for insertion in the 
same arm which carried the 
cartridge originally tested. The 
frequency response curves of the 
new unit turned out to be for 
all practical purposes identical 
with those given in the Novem- 
ber BULLETIN. Such good “‘re- 
producibility”’ speaks well for 
the characteristics of this unit. 
However, on neither test did 
the performance meet the man- 
ufacturer’s claim of a flat re- 
sponse within 1 decibel from 50 
to 5000 cycles. No change in 
the B-Intermediate rating for 
the pickup is indicated. 

After the pickup test had 
been under way for some time, 
the Astatic Corporation an- 
nounced that a new type car- 
tridge, known as the Astatic 
Nylon 1-J, in Model 508 pickup 


arm, is to be used in future 
production to replace Model 
FP-38 which we reported in 
our November BULLETIN. (It 
is quite likely, however, that 
the old model will continue to 
be available from certain deal- 
ers’ stocks for some little time 
to come.) One of the new 
Nylon 1-J crystal units was 
obtained, installed in the FP- 
38 arm, and the unit tested. 
For a discussion of the factors 
used in judging the pickups, as 
well as for test procedure, etc., 
the reader is referred to the 
November 1946 issue, p.11-17. 


A. Recommended 


Astatic Nylon, Model 1-J  (Astatic 
Corp., Conneaut, Ohio) $8.90 (car- 
tridgeonly). Crystal-type. Tested in- 
stalled in Model FP-38 arm. Fre- 
quency response, with equalizer 
specified by maker for Model FP-38, 
very good. Slight peak at 6000 
cycles not considered detrimental. 





Unequalized response also very good 
(smooth and free from humps, also 
without any pronounced emphasis 
of any frequency region). Many 
listeners may prefer the response 
without the equalizer circuit, be- 
cause of the reduced surface noise. 
Distortion low—maximum of 2% 
second harmonic at 150 cycles, and 
2.5% third at 300 cycles. Higher 
harmonics negligible. Needle pres- 
sure 1.3 oz. This is about the aver- 
age of the needle pressures of all the 
pickups tested (except two which 
had abnormally high needle pres- 
sures—3 and 3.5, respectively). Volt 

age output, unequalized—1.1 volts 
(should be high enough to perform 
satisfactorily with most phonograph 
amplifiers without requiring use of a 
preamplifier). Voltage output with 
equalizer—0.14 volts (some pream- 
plification would be desirable in most 
cases when the equalizer is em 

ployed). Noise output (needle hiss 
heard in loud-speaker), low. Direct 
needle noise very low below 4000 
cycles, noticeable above 4000 cycles 
but not objectionable. No instruc 
tions for use or circuit arrangements 
were furnished with this crystal unit. 
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Showing response of Astatic Nylon 1-J] cartridge in FP-38 pickup arm and 
the Brush PL-20 pickup at frequencies from 50 cycles to 10,000 cycles (units of 
horizontal scale are thousands of cycles per second; of the vertical scale, output of 


pickup in decibels—as voltage ratio). 


The dot-dash curve is the characteristic of 


the Columbia test record 10003-M. In the upper picture, the topmost dotted curve 
ts that of the pickup without equalization, the solid curve after equalization. In 
the lower picture the two curves beginning above the others at the left are the response 
curves of the original and a second, later specimen, respectively, without equalizer; 
corresponding response curves for the pickup after equalization lie just below these 
two in the left-hand part of the graph, and just above in the right-hand part. 
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Winter Motor Oils 


HE following listings of 

motor oils are based on 
results of technical tests made 
by a Western state govern- 
ment’s laboratories. Actual 
ratings are by Consumers’ Re- 
search and are determined by 
viscosity index (a high vis- 
cosity index is a very desirable 
characteristic in a crankcase 
oil), carbon residue, and pour 
point, which is a characteristic 
of particular importance in 
judging quality of winter motor 
oils used in a severe climate. 
Oils which were misbranded as 
to SAE number were penalized 
in the ratings on account of 
that error, since it is important 
that the motorist should re- * 
ceive oil of the viscosity he asks 








Standard type of viscosimeter with constant temperature control used for 
determining viscosity of motor otls at stated temperatures 




































































for. 
Manufacturer e 
Brand or SAE 10W| SAE 10 \SAE 20W| SAE 20 / 
Distributor 
Ace High Midwest Oil Co. B: Bs _- C33 
Avio Midwest Oil Co. -_——— Bs —-~ B: 
Champlin Hi-Vi Champlin Refg. Co. oe coos Bs 
Cities Service Cities Service Oil Co. a C34 -a-- C34 
Conoco Continental Oil Co. A A A A 
Cross Country Sears, Roebuck & Co. Bi B? 
DS Direct Service Oil Co. -— B: Bs Bs 
DS Super Direct Service Oil Co. — B? 
DX Mid-Continent Petroleum Co. A A A A 
Diamond Mid-Continent Petroleum Co. -_— Bs —. C34 
Gambles Penna Gamble Stores —— B —— B 
Golden Shell Shell Oil Co. A A A A 
Havoline The Texas Co. A — A A 
Hyvis Hyvis Oils, Inc. = —- A A 
Iso-Vis Standard Oil Co. A A —- 
Kendall Kendall Refg. Co. B B B B? 
Koolmotor Cities Service Oil Co. Bs C33 
Lubrite Socony Vac. Oil Co. -— Bé — . 
Mobiloil Socony Vac. Oil Co. A A A A 
Moco Midwest Oil Co. waa C34 C3, 
Norolene Northland Oil Co. ce — Cis 
Northland Northland Oil Co. A — — 
Oval E Carter Oil Co. A - A — 
Oval E HD Carter Oil Co. B? —— —— a 
Oval E Extra Carter Oil Co. Bs — 
Pennzoil The Pennzoil Co. B! — B? B: 
Puritan Perfect Oil Co. es —— —— C34 2 
Purol Pure Oil Co. —— — —- Ct 
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Winter 
Motor Oils 


Continuation of Table 





























Manufacturer 
Brand or SAE 10W| SAE 10 | SAE 20W| SAE 20 
Distributor 

Quaker State Quaker State Oil Refining Co. Bs -—- —— Cis 
RPM The California Co. A —_—— —— Bs 
Ring Free Macmillan Pet. Corp. -— Be — Bs 
Shell X-100 Shell Oil Co. A A A A 
Silver Shell Shell Oil Co. Bs —— Bs 
Skelco Skelly Oil Co. Bs — — 
Tagolene Skelly Oil Co. Bs —— — 
Texaco The Texas Co. —— \ A 
Trojan Cities Service Oil Co. —— C34 —— C34 
Unique Phillips Pet. Co. — C34 —-— C3 
Valvoline Freedom-Valvoline Oil Co. \ ——— B? 
Velvet Yale Oil Co. Ci ~ —-- - — 
Wards Supreme Montgomery Ward & Co. A B2 — 
Winterflow Bodie-Hoover Pet. Corp. Ci, — 

Wolf's Head Wolf Head Oil Kefg. Co. —-- —-~- B? 
Zerolene The California Co. —— Bs — 























5 Misbranded as to SAE number. 
? Carbon residue too high. 

* Pour point high. 

‘ Viscosity index, low. 


5 Considerable corrosion, might contain additives. 
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Radio-Phonograph 
Combination 








B. Intermediate 


Sparton, Model 7BW46PA (Sparks 
Withington Co., Jackson, Mich.) 
$141.05, Zone 1; $148.10, Zone 2. 
7-tube super heterodyne with a tuned 
r.{. stage (desirable). For use on 
alternating current onlv. (A-c re- 
ceivers are mure desirable than ac- 
dc.) Well made cabinet of “period” 
design; record changer well sup- 
ported in drawer. \\as equipped 
for short-wave reception, and had 
built-in antennas. (Quality of parts 
and workmanship both good except 
for loud-speaker and output trans- 
former. Ease of servicing, good. 
Sensitivity on both broadcast and 
short-wave bands, very good. Selec- 
tivity, satisfactory; no spurious re- 
sponses nuted during test. Audio 
freyguency response (electrical, not 
including speaker) 70 to 4500 cycles, 
moderately goud. Acoustic quality 
on listening test judged only fair, a 


result which was considered to be 
due probably to the type of speaker 
and output transformer used. 
(Speakers and output transformers 
of poor grade are quite commonly 
used on radio receivers and radio- 
phonographs, even on some which 
are quite high priced.) Approxi- 
mate acoustical range (sounds heard 
from loud-speaker), 100 to 3500 
cycles (not good). Audio output 
at 10% distortion, 1 watt, much 
too low for console model receiver 
(10 watts is considered desirable for 
high-fidelity reproduction). Hum 
level desirably low. Set was fur- 
nished with Seeburg automatic rec- 
ord changer of good construction, 
having a pickup equipped with 
“precious metal” needle. Needle 
pressure 1.25 oz. (about the average 
of the needle pressure of all the 
pickups tested, except two—see page 
23). Electrical safety adequate—no 
leakage current found. Set bore 
Underwriters’ Laboratories’ label. 2 








nee: 5 iin vat 


Two Sound 
Suggestions to 
Manufacturers 


A subscriber viewing the 
Saturday Evening Post adver- 
tisement of the new Cadillacs 
and Chryslers writes: 


A street level view of the new radi- 
ator fronts does not interest me at 
all. Have the car makers no bet- 
ter selling points? 


Another well-directed sug- 
gestion that must have oc- 
curred to some hundreds of 
thousands of householders: 


Tell the refrigerator makers to put 
a flat top on their new models so 
they may be of more use in the 
kitchen, 
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A New Radio Receiver for the Deafened— 
Multi-Purpose Emerson, Model 1002 


M** years ago the writer, 
who has lost most of his 


hearing, had a head-set and a 
more or less independent rheo- 
stat attached to his radio, so 
that he could tune in a program 
as loudly as he desired without 
disturbing everybody else with- 
in a wide radius. 

The experiment was not a 
success. \Vhen the head-set 
was turned on, the loud-speaker 
did not function well, and in- 
cessant fiddling with two sets 
of controls was necessary; 
moreover, the weight of the 
head-set and its pressure on 
both ears became uncomfort- 
able after a half hour or so. 
The result was that he gave up 
using the gadget, and, like most 
deafened people, preferred to 
listen to the conventional loud- 
speaker, through his electrical 
hearing aid. 

Emerson has just brought 
out a ‘Multi-Purpose’’ radio, 
Model 1002, which shows how 
much better engineers can deal 
with the same idea. Instead 
of the cumbersome head-set, 
there is a miniature “ear re- 
ceiver,”’ weighing less than a 
half ounce. It clips to the 
specially molded ear-pieces 
which most deafened persons 
already possess; or ready-made 
ear-pieces, to fit either ear, come 
in 12 different sizes at $1.75 
each. There are two volume 
controls, and they are indepen- 
dent: the loud-speaker and the 
ear receiver can be used simul- 
taneously, or either can be si- 
lenced, and the adjustment of 
one does not seem to affect the 
other. An additional attach- 
ment sold as an accessory is an 
“under-pillow” receiver which 
may be plugged into the re- 


Store Hours Todew, 
tient itna 


cfu 





gives normal reception 
te the hard-ot-hearing 


Emerson dual-purpose 
radio...45.00 


From a recent newspaper advertisment of the 
Emerson M ulsi- Pur pose. 


ceptacle at the rear of the set; 
it provides for private listening 
to programs without any need 
to disturb others in the same 
room, or even in the same bed. 

The possibilities of the 
“Multi-Purpose” radio are in- 
teresting. When a deafened 
person listens toa radio through 
an electrical hearing aid, all 
sounds are magnified, includ- 
ing those of street noises, ele- 
vators, other radios in the 
neighborhood, and the violin 
exercises perpetrated by the 
child next door. The “A/ulti- 
Purpose’ cuts out all sound 
except that actually wanted, 
and it does so without draining 
energy from one’s hearing-aid 
batteries. If the deafened per- 
son owns no hearing ail, it 
makes it possible for him to 
enjoy the radio alone or with 
the rest of the family—and the 
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ear-drum exercise thus obtained 
has a recognized therapeutic 
value. 


The writer of this note, as 
well as other deafened persons 
who tried the “ A/ulti- Pur pose,” 
liked it, and considered the 
quality of the sound produced 
highly satisfactory. 


The uses of the device for the 
normal individual, whose hear- 
ing is unimpaire+, are likewise 
interesting. The businessman 
who wishes to hear a daytime 
program which is important to 
him can do so without other 
persons in the same office hear- 
ing a sound, provided only that 
he plugs in the ear receiver. In 
hospitals. where sound from one 
room will disturb sick people 
in others, a patient may listen 
to any program he wishes with- 
out causing annoyance; even 
in a ward the occupant of a 
bed may listen while his neigh- 
bors sleep. In the home, the 
mother or the nurse can tune 
in an evening's entertainment 
without waking the child; con- 
versely the child can listen to 
a program which its elders may 
prefer to miss, without bother- 
ing them. 


The “Afulli-Purpose” re- 
ceiver uses six tubes, including 
the rectifier tube. While the 
ear receiver is of the magnetic 
type, the circuit permits use 
of a crystal-type carphone. The 
price is $45. 

+> *+ * 


The foregoing study does not 
include a test of the radio as 
such, but only its performance 
from the standpoint of its use 
by a deafened person. 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 
digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews. 
The sources of the reviews are: 
Box Office, Charm, Chicago Daily Tribune, The Christian Century, Cue. Dail 
News (NY), The Exhil itor Harrison's Reports, Motion Picture Herald, 
National Legion of Decency List, Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, 
New York Times. Parents’ Magazine, Release of the D.A.R. Preview Com- 
mittee, Successful Farming, Time, Variety (weekly), and Unbiased Opinions 
Current Motion Pictures which includes reviews by the General Federa- 


tion of Women's Clubs the American Legion Auxiliary, National Film 
Music Council, and others. 


The figures preceding the title of the picture in- 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate), 
and C (not recommended). 

Audience suitability is indicated by “A” for 
adults, “Y" for young people (14-18), and “C”’ for 
children, at the end of each line. 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 


ade—adventure hist—founded on historical incident 
biog—biography mel—melodrama 
e—in color (Technicolor, Cinecolor, mxs—musical 
or Magnacolor) mys—mystery 
car—cartoon nop—dramatization of a novel 
com—comedy rom—romance 
cri—crime and capture of criminals soc—s cial-problem drama 
doc—d.-cumentary travp—travelogue 
dr—drama wor—dlealing with the lives of people 
fan—fantasy in wartime 
wes—western 
A B C 
ee ee cri-mel A 
— 2 2 Alias Billy the Kid................ wes AYC 
1 8 8 Angel on My Shoulder............... fan A 
9 9 — Anna and the King of Siam.......... dr A 
om ] Fv acanecdeceseccesoses cri-mel AYC 
— 8 8 Bachelor's Daughters, The...... mus-com A 
— 4 5§ Bamboo Blonde, The........ mus-war-rom A 
am 9 9 Re ricki ci ince cnecees ...4° A 
— 4 4 Below the Deadiline.................. mel A 
5 1 — Best Years of Our Lives, The..... war-dr A 
am Bo BOM cvcawhecucesebdeeteces sc mus-com A 
Se I IIIS ob oe essenecee dene cri-mel A 
a SD FB RE eh ineececwcccaunces mus-mel A 
a eda ciccsssaccenets dr YC 
om ons oc cect cctccccs mys A 
— 4 4 Blondie Knows Best.............. com AYC 
a oe ere dr-c AYC 
me we ee eee mus-biog-c A 
— — 3 Boston Blackie and the Law..... cri-mel AY 
— 3 3 Bowery Bombshell................ mel AYC 
S DP & ee ee ccc kivickceccseocses dr AYC 
eS Cll dr A 
— 2 2 Bringing Up Father................ com AY 
me ER Py Wick ccccececcess cri-mel A 
4 11 3 Caesar and Cleopatra............... dr-c A 
a al RT ree wes-¢ A 
1 10 5 Centennial Summer........... mus-com-c A 
am 9B & Gee mbewe wowace cbc siwddvecic cri-mel A 
ame BO onc ctccccenensssoceus dr A 
2 D9 © Ciaeeiin ond Darts... 6... cccccces. com AYC 
S OD SF GR I I so ook cvcitecees war-mel A 


See eeen een 


lore reae| onwHwoo® 
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Nk cen wseewenew en com A 
Cockeyed Miracle, The.............. fan A 
Colorado Serenade.......... mus-wes-c AYC 
Conquest of Cheyenne............ wes AYC 
Courage of Lassie.................dr-c AYC 
Cowboy Blues............. ..mus-wes AYC 
CT cs deka kdhien ceed wee cri-mel A 
Crime Doctor's Manhunt........mys-mel A 
Crime of the Century......... ..cri-mel A 
Criminal Court...... ce eeses -mus-cri-dr A 
Croes My Heart.............. mus-cri-mel A 
ER RE mus-com AYC 
cee seeae ened mel A 
Dangerous Business........... .cri-mel AYC 
Dangerous Money............ mys-mel AYC 
ee mys-mel AYC 
Dark Corner, The...... Pere lO 
Dark Horse, The..................com AYC 
Dark Mirror, The...... rocco e MOON A 
ee mys-mel A 
Deadline for Murder..............cri-mel A 
rere mel-c AYC 
Et ee dr A 
AREER ait ppl esi cde ae eae ey mel A 
Desert Horseman, The........mus-wes AYC 
Devil's Mask, The..............mys-mel AY 
Devil's Playground, The...........wes AYC 
Dick Tracy versus Cueball...........mel A 
Do You Love Me?........... mus-com-c AY 
Don't Gamble with Strangers... .mys-mel A 
Down Missouri Way..........mus-com AYC 
Dressed to Kill................mys-mel AYC 
gk mus-wes AYC 
Ear! Carroll Sketchbook..... mus-com A 
RS nn om wie wes +r mus-com-c A 
Extenuating Circumstances cri-com A 
Faithful in My Fashion....... ...rom A 
. ;) . ee Sere, 
Freddy Steps Out...... wees. mus-com AY 
DUCED Hee BEDs cccccccccvess mys-mel A 
Ce a idan ad eae ined eaaan mys-mel A 
G.1. War Brides. ........... sia alee naa dr A 
8 eee war-dr-c AYC 
Gallant Journey.............. orf 
Galloving Thunder..............mus-wes A 
Gas House Kids...................mel AYC 
ON Sr ee 3000 8 AVC 
Gay Cavalier, The...... - mus-wes AYC 
Gay Intruders, The...........war-nov AYC 
Genius at Work.................mys-com A 
Gentleman Joe Palooka....... oe Oe 
Gentlemen with Guns............wes AYC 
Ghost of Hidden Valley. .... .....wes AYC 
Glass Alibi, The............ .....eri-mel A 
God's Country. ........... .....mel-c AYC 
a war-dr AYC 
Gunning for Vengeance...... ..wes AYC 
Haunted Mine, The.......... ....wes AYC 
ee  . . cihnnnegeieseun wes AYC 
ee mus-com A 
Rs nh chee eat ies ees ...dr-¢ A 
Her Adventurous Night............. com A 
4 7g war-dr A 
High School Hero..............mus-com AY 
Holiday in Mexico.......... mus-com-c AYC 
Home in Oklshoma........... mus-wes AYC 
Home Sweet Homicide. ......... mys-mel A 
Hyman of the Nations......... mus-doc AYC 
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A B C A B 
— 3 1 I Know Where I’m Going............. dr A _-_ — 
— a oe ey ll eee mus-com A — 1 
=m: 2B © Fem Peet CR. oi be bc ce ke bee ced mel AYC — 5§ 
— — 6 Inner Circle, The................. cri-mel A — 2 
aor BE. ci caccadeneccasean’ cri-mel A _ — 
— — 6 Invisible Informer................ cri-mel A — 1 
— 10 2 It Shouldn't Happen toa Dog....com AYC — il 
— 2 7 It’s Great to be Young........ mus-com AY — 3 
2 5 6 I've Always Loved You.......... mus-dr-c A — 7 
— 4 10 Janie Gets Married................ com AY me 
— 6 3 Johnny Frenchman.............. war-dr A mg 
3 6 1 Jolson Story, The............ mus-biog-c AY -m 
2 13 1 Killers, The...................... cri-miA * 3 
a, tS i et com A 3 12 
— @ — Lady Surrenders, A...............:; rom A — @ 
etek EY os wncecaenneso awa mus-wes AYC -— 
— 1 6 Larceny in Her Heart......... mys-mel AYC - 5 
— 2 6 Last Crooked Mile, The........... cri-mel A — 1 
SL  |0Ctt*«*«‘(‘«‘“*;*‘t Rl ee cmA — 6 
om @ 8 Beets DUM... .nccdnccccccccccns dr AYC 1 3 
“ae FS 5 i.e aaa a ° S Tea 
— § 8 Lover Come Back................... cm A — a 
— 4 — Magnificent Doll, The............ hist-dr A =- & 
1 4 — Man from Rainbow Valley. ..mus-wes-c AYC “— 3 
— — 3 Man from Morocco, The.............mel A = = 
— 6 1 Man Who Dared, The........... cri-mel A oo 
ce, eg RU Seaaaeeee com-c AY ~— % 
— 4 — Mighty McGurk, The.......... “— < aaa - 
— — 3 Missing Lady, The.............. mys-mel A 1 2 
1 12 2 Monsieur Beaucaire............. mus-com A 4 9 
ORs ee IN ie nt nee hh iencntind ahved ea 0s «UF 
— 1 2 My Brother Talks to Horses.......com AYC = © 
1 7 #1 My Darling Clementine........... wes AYC =~ 2 
_ = Sh lll lUlUt tl ll!llUM mus-wes AYC = &§ 
— 6 4 Mysterious Intruder.............. cri-mel A 
— 3 — Navajo Trail, The................. wes AYC _ — 
— 6 2 Never Say Goodbye ................ com A — 1 
2 13 2 Nightand Day................ mus-biog-c A — 2 
— 1 4 Night Train to Memphis Laaen ane mus-mel A — 10 
— 8 7 No Leave, No Love............. mus-com AY _ — 
— 4 6 Nobody Lives Forever............ cri-mel A 
Se > ss eee rry mus-mel AY — 14 
8 10 — Notorious....................... mys-mel A a. 
1 7 4 Notorious Gentleman............. war-dr A = : 
ee | ne rte och 6 due ane ed war-mel A 2 &8 
— 5 9 Of Human Bondage.................. dr A . 4 
— 3 4 .One Exciting Week.............. mus-com A a. a 
— 5 7 One More Tomorrow................. dr A a sae 
a wes AYC _—_. 
hs. DN ca vancciviistceccancas ea = 5 
— 3 5 Passkey to Danger................ cri-mel A 1 9 
— $3 3 Perfect Marrisge, The............... com A a. a 
mm BB PP WEE, ok cc kinncaccacccds com AYC 
— — 5 Phantom Thief, The............. cri-mel A ne 
— § 3 Plainsman and the Lady, The...... wes AY pa 
— 3 4 Postmaster's eee _ arr nov A ee 
— — § Prairie Radmen.. eae .mus-wes AYC 2 3 
ee ee wes AYC io. = 
— 4 § Queen of Burlesque............. mus-mel A 3 
ee io hick be adus tddeue war-doc AY = § 
— 6 1 Rainbow Over Texas.......... mus-wes AYC ~- § 
an ll, dr A 
— $§ 3 Rendezvous 24................ mys-mel AYC - % 
— 9 1 Rendezvous with Annie......... war-com A 
ee eS aa eaeeewed mel-c A 3.5 
5 CP Ce cana cb Socdevsecawes war-mel A — ee 
a "@ 2 pee Meee... ...cccccscaccnae mel AVC — 6 
— 6 1 Roll On Texas Moon.......... mus-wes AVC — 3g 
om! 2) 8 eee en se. che caswes wes dr AYC =) 
— 8 4 Runaround, The............. ....com AY — 1 
— 4 1 Rustler’s Roundup............... wes AYC -— @ 
— § 10 Seandal in Paria, A............... cri-mel A — 2 
1 7 9 Searching Wind, The............. war-dr A _-_ = 
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Secret of the Whistler............... mys A 
Secrets of a Sorority Girl........... cri-dr A 
Shadow of a Woman............. cri-mys A 
ini ieddiccadéeeneseds mys-mel A 
Shadows on the Range............ wes AYC 
Shadows Over Chinatown..... mys-mel AYC 
She Wrote the Book................. com A 
Sheriff of Redwood Valley......... wes AYC 
I, Ti rs vais em aus com AYC 
Sing While You Dance........ mus-com AYC 
Singin’ in the Corn........... mus-com AYC 
Singing on the Trail.......... mus-wes AYC 
i aed Adin eet aeieis seramiedane tad dr A 
RE biog AYC 
Slightly Scandalous........... mus-com AY 
FEST SEES AP ee eee mus-dr-c AYC 
aa mel A 
Somewhere in the Night.......... cri-mel A 
ee Ne ecco seuceas ...mus-dr A 
South of Monterey........... mus-wes AYC 
Song of the South............... car-c AYC 
Specter of the Rose................... dr A 
6 diag Gia la ae com AY 
er war-mel A 
ae nak acai ean aime dr A 
i i acts a nt wars Ww bie dr A 
Strange Confession............. cri-mys A 
Ne a o wue anaes mel A 
SeramBe JOUTMEP . . oon cc ecccccccces mel A 
Strange Mr. Gregory, The........ cri-mel A 
Strange Triangle................. cri-mel A 
Strange Woman, The................. dr A 
ee ce aun eckene ces war-mel A 
Sun Valley Cyclone............... wes AYC 
aR ER Sey ape wes AYC 
SY IN EEE, g cccccccsccecves mus-com A 
NG Vo dub anaes casedscaven mel AYC 
Ce ec awe cri-mel A 
Terrors on Horseback.......... ..wes AYC 
That Brennan Girl.............. ...mel A 
That Texas Jamboree......... mus-mel AYC 
EE, . ccancnscvcsceus dr A 
Thieves’ Holiday (See Scandal 

in Paris, A) 
Three ! ittle Girls in Blue... .mus-com-c AY 
ey WN ER. coc uvencveesss com AYC 
rio go fA | ee mus-com A 
Till the Clouds Poll By....... mus-biog-c AY 
Wee CO OE BIND 6 oc ceccnececncss dr A 
Time of Their Lives, The......... com AYC 
. — + eer mel A 
Tumbleweed Treail............ mus-wes AYC 
Turning Point, The............... war-dr A 
Two Guys from Milwaukee....... com AYC 
Two Smart People................ cri-mel A 
Two Years Before the Mast....... adv AYC 
Two-Fisted Stranger.............. wes AYC 
Under Arizona Skies.......... mus-wes AYC 
Under Nevada Skies........... mus-wes' AYC 
Undercover Woman, The......... cri-mel A 
RR. EEE ee ee mel A 
tan cc anubseedeacesus mys A 
NN Ne ce cc ee ee ees com A 
Vallev of the Zombies............ cri-mel A 
I EG ob ie Wied c Odb es ee00s< cri-mel A 
Walls Came 

Tumbling Down, The........ mys-mel AY 
Welldigger’s Daughter, The...........dr A 
West of the Alamo............mus-wes AYC 
.. bi 2... eee com A 
LX. eee Sa dr A 
ee Sk co caneucanks cri-mel A 
a wm ee dr AYC 
Without Reservations............... com A 
Ween TC, TOO. «on osc cess cccccs nov A 
INS Ls, ck wileibedeecens ee dr A 
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By Walter F. Grueninver 


Please Note: Prices quoted do not include laxes 
mediate; C, not recommended 


CONCERTO 


Khachaturian: Conceric. Moura Lympany (piano) and the 
London Symphony Orchestra under Fistoulari. 8 sides, Decca 
Set EDA 3. $9. First recording of this rather popular modern 
concerto, Oriental in feeling. Excellent performance. Initial 
domestic Decca release of an English Decca pressing in an 
American album. Advertised as “Full Frequency Range 
Recording,” presumably, without dynamic limitation. New 
York shops have been using sample discs from this series to 
demonstrate high fidelity equipment. I find the set wide- 
ranged in frequencies and in dynamics, very smooth from low- 
est bass to highest treble. Commendable balance. Surface 
noise, about equal to domestic pressings. This is the most 
obvious deficiency when the set is compared with an electrical 
transcription recorded and manufactured for radio use, pressed 
on vinylite. Overall, a superior set ushers in a very welcome 
series Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


VOCAL 


Heritage Sertes. Under this title Victor has released five 
single discs, re-issues on vinylite of masters recorded from 
1907 to 1920, out of the catalogue for years. The advantage 
over the original pressings is the almost total absence of sur- 
face noise, with the exception of Tetrazzini's disc recorded in 
London in 1908. Now, the voice comes through clearly 
though the accompanying orchestra is feeble. (Evidence con- 
tinnes to pile up in support of my warning of October 1945 
that vinylite records wear out rather quickly unless played 
with a light, compliant pickup.) 

Frances Alda’s 1910 performance of Saice, Salce and Ave 
Maria (Otello) (Victor 15-1000) I consider the least impressive 
disc. Tetrazzini’s Vot Che Sapete is not notable but her 
Titasta aria is remarkable (Victor 15-1001). Maria Anconi 
is superb in Dito Possente and Ert Tu, both recorded in 1907 
(Victor 15-0002). 

Marcel Journet’s 1910 Piff Paff and Vulcan's Song (Victor 
15-1003) are outstanding examples of polished French singing. 
Most likely to please, is Caruso’s 1920 Ah Fuyez and the La 
Juive aria (Victor 15-1004) 

Each disc, $3.50 Interpretation A 
Fidelity of Recording C 


Hindemith: Six Chansons. Victor Chorale under Shaw. 

2 sides, Victor 11-8868. $i. Unimportant music. Though 
sung in English, the words are unintelligible. 

Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


CHAMBER 


Beethoven: Quintfel in C — (Op. 29). Budapest String 


Quartet with Milton Katims (viola). 8 sides, Columbia Set 
623. $4.85. The work falls short of Beethoven's best chamber 
music. Superbly played. Transparent recording with wide 
range. Supersedes Lener’s Columbia Set 294, beautifully 
played and moderately well recorded within a narrow range. 
Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


LIGHT, FOLK, AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Arlen-Mercer: St. Louis Woman. Original Broadway Cast. 
10 sides, Capitol Set CE28. $4.25. Principal numbers from 
the Broadway musical play, featuring syncopated songs be- 
fitting action in the 1898 Negro section of St. Louis. The 
performers are masters of the musical style, but the quality of 
their voices does not always meet the challenge. Excellent 
recording. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


In the ratings AA indicates highly recommended; A, recommended; 


B, anter 


Irving Berlin Melodies. Wayne King and His Orchestra. 8 
sides, Victor Set P 159. $2.75. “All Alone,” “Always,” 
“Alexander's Ragtime Band,” “Say it With Music” and other 
favorites. No hocus pocus of Met stars stooping to Berlin, 
but Earl Randall and Nancy Evans (Broadway vocalists) and 
a small “sweet” orchestra featuring strings do things satis- 
factorily, if not brilliantly. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Joe Sullivan Jazz Quartet with Sidney Bechet, George Wettling, 
Pops Foster. 6 sides, Disc Set 701. $3.75. Snappy specialty 
numbers performed by well-known jazz men. Three sides of 
piano solos, three of the quartet. Excellent balance and over- 
all recording. Interpretation AA 

Fidelity of Recording AA 


Operetta Favorites. Jeanette MacDonald (soprano). 6 sides, 
Victor Set 1071. $3. Uneven performance, with fast numbers 
coming off best. Lifeless chorus struggles through sophisti- 
cated arrangements in some numbers. Recording of votces 
satisfactory excepting for backing away, in effect, for high, 
loud notes but the orchestra is barely audible. Included are 
“Romany Life,” “Sweetheart Waltz,’’ “Smoke Gets in Your 
Eyes,’ ‘Donkey Serenade,” etc. Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Songs by Jane Powell (soprano). 4 sides, Columbia Set X-271, 
$2.25. Miss Powell sings these numbers in the MGM picture, 
“Holiday in Mexico’’—Schubert’s “‘Ave Maria” (with an un- 
forgivable cut in the second verse), ‘“‘Le Filles de Cadiz,” “‘l 
Think of You,” “Italian Street Song.’’ Her voice is a bright, 
lyric soprano aided by good style. Her diction is not clear but 
that may be due, in part, to excessive surface noise and thin 
recording. P.S.: MGM will soon enter the record business. 
Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording B 


Songs of Cole Porter. Rise Stevens (mezzo-soprano). 6 sides 
Columbia Set 630. $3.85. Miss Stevens would do better, | 
think, to stick to Carmen and the classics, and leave crooning 
and Cole Porter to those who do it far better. Next time, 
too, there should be an arranger, orchestra and conductor 
who will give better support. The recording is technically 
OK except for the balance, which favors the voice. Included 
ire ‘‘Night and Day,” “‘Begin the Beguine,”’ ‘“‘What is this 
Thing,” “I've Got you Under my Skin,” etc. 
Interpretation C 
Fidelity of Recording A 


Souvenirs. “nny de Vries (chanteuse). 6 sides, International 

Set 4. $3.75. Old favorites which take Miss de Vries from 

French to English, English to French. Included are “Dar- 

ling,” “Je vous aime beaucoup,” “I Kiss Your Hand, Ma- 
dame,” "My Man,” “Parlez moi D'Amour,” etc 

Interpretation A 

Fidelity of Recording A 


Stella Brooks (vocalist). 6 sides, Disc Set 620. $3.15. (117 
W. 46 Street, N.Y.C.) Love songs and blues in the nightclub 
manner, principally with improvised orchestral accompani- 
ment. When heard at one sitting—monotonous, for Miss 
Brooks lacks diversity of style. Included are “St. Louis 
Blues,” “‘Jazz Me Blues,”’ “‘As Long as | Live,”’ ‘West End,” 
etc. Uneven recording. Interpretation B 

Fidelity of Recording B 


The Voice of Frank Sinatra (crooner). 8 sides, Columbia Set 
C112. $2.75. Eight numbers drooling with sentiment, sung 
largo by a familiar young man Interpretation C 

Fidelity of Recording AA 
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